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THE WILD MARCH WINDS. 


Tue wild March winds are up and before us, 
We hear the sound of their far-off chorus ; 
Our spirits are up, we follow after, 
To join in their deep, sonorous, laughter. 
We will follow the winds’ fantastic brood— 
They suit with the bent of our fitful mood, 
Uttering shouts of gladness, 
Muttering wails of sadness, 
Over the bridge like hooting owls, 
Under the arch with sullen growls, 
Down the river with a sweep 
Where the willow branches sleep ; 
Some on the topmost boughs of the trees, 
Singing and swinging in thoughtless ease. 
The wild March winds are up on the hill, 
Turning the sails of the old white mill. 


The beams swish heavily round and round, 
While their giant shadows sweep the ground ; 
The miller stands by like one in a dream, 

Till the meal runs faster than mountain stream. 


Some are in cloudland far, far away, 
And oh! what a happy crew are they ! 
They spread the sails of the white cloud-boat, 
And over the deep, deep blue they float, 
To see the sun-gilded islands as they lay 
Deep in the mouth of a slumbering bay, 
Where the giant clouds encompass them round, 
Like Alpine peaks by a snow-storm crowned. 
Some are trailing vapory veils 
From hill to hill across the dales ; 
Or making rents, to bear away 
The fragments in their restless play. 
One, and a merry rogue is he, 
Chases a child across the lea. 


He has peeped in her face and found her fair, 
He has blinded her with her own soft hair, 
He has stolen her kerchief in his play, 

And is bearing his fairy prize away ; 

Her fluttering bosom is all astir, 

And she chases the breeze that long chased her. 
One beside a streamlet lingers, 
Dimpling it with airy fingers, 
Breaking up the sunny ray, 
Catching foam-beads from the spray, 
Lifting up the slimy tresses, 
Floating round the water-cresses. 


Some through key-holes thrumming, 
Like a bee-swarm humming, 

Creeping up the creaking stairs, 
Flapping windows, clapping doors, 
Heaping ashes, sweeping floors ; 

Creeping down the creaking stairs, 
Scattering lighted brands about, 

Catching sparks to put them out. 


Some in the old church moaning, 
Or past the organ droning, 
A ghostly choir intoning, 

While the sexton works alone. 
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Against the windows tapping, 

With ivy branches rapping, 
Till he answers with a moan. 

They fan his flickering light, 

To daze his aged sight, 

Till he answers with a groan, 
The poor old worn-out sexton working all alone. 
Ho! the wild March winds are up and before us, 
We hear the sound of their far-off chorus ; 
Our spirits are up, we follow after, 
To join in their deep, sonorous laughter. 
—From Pastorals and other Poems. By Mrs. 

George Halse. 





THE RED RIVER VOYAGER. 
Our and in the river is winding 
The links of its long, red chain, 
Through belts of dusky pine land 
And gusty leagues of plain. 


Only, at times, a smoke-wreath, 
With the drifting cloud rack joins, 

The smoke of the hunting lodges 
Of the wild Assinniboins ! 


Drearily blows the north wind 
From the land of ice and snow; 

The eyes that look are weary, 
And heavy the hands that row. 


And with one foot on the water, 
And one upon the shore, 

The Angel of Shadow gives warning 
That day shall be no more. 


Is it the clang of wild geese ? 
Is it the Indian’s yell ? 

That lends to the voice of the north wind 
The tone of a far-off bell ? 


The voyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound that grows apace ; 

Well he knows the Vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St. Boniface. 


The bells of the Roman Mission, 
That call from their turrets twain, 
To the boatman on the river, 
To the hunter on the plain! 


Even so in our mortal journey 
The bitter north winds blow, 
And thus upon life’s Red River 
Our hearts as oarsmen row. 
And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching 
And our hearts faint at the oar, 
Happy is he who heareth 
The signal of his release 
In the bells of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace. 


J.G. W. 
—Independent. 





THE INVASION 
From The Quarterly Review. 


1. Notes on the Defences of Great Britain 
and Ireland. By Lieut.-General Shaw 
Kennedy, C.B_ 1859. 

2. Military Opinion of Sir John Fox Bur- 
goyne, G.C.B. 

3. Our Naval Position and Policy. Bya 
Naval Peer, 1859. 


4. The Navies of the World. By Hans Busk. 


OF all the questions which can at the pres- 
ent moment be submitted to the consider- 
ation of the British people, there is none of 
such vital importance as that involved in the 
inquiry whether what are popularly called 
our National Defences are in a state of real 
and practical efficiency. If any man, after 
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them, without the nation caring much for its 
loss, Literature is cramped and shackled 

Science is no longer honored as formerly ; 
andeven Art has lost that healthy and aspir- 
ing form of utterance which alone can give it 
dignity. The army is, in fact, the only career 
left open to the more energetic or ambitious 
minds of any class. The soldier feels that he 
alone of all his fellow-citizens is respected 
and has the power of making himself feared. 
The army is at the present moment the sole 
body which survives the wreck of the insti- 
tutions of France; it alone represents, while 
it governs the nation; and as regards other 
nations, the soldier can refer to a series of 
victories achieved over them by those who 





mature deliberation, arrives at the conclusion | bore the same insignia which he bears, and 
that they are able to bear any strain that is | which made France, in his estimation, the 
likely to be put upon them, he may sleep in | « gem and the wonder of earth.” It is in 
quiet and devote his waking energies to the vain for the soberer Teuton or Saxon to 
various questions of internal economy which | reason with his more vivacious Celtic neigh- 
appear so all-absorbing in times of peace: but! bor and attempt to point out the ultimate 
if, on the contrary, it should appear that any | consequences which always have arisen from 
other nation of Europe is better armed and | these warlike ebullitions, or to recommend a 
more fully prepared for the contest than we | peaceful career as more likely to lead to ulti 
are, it would be well that he and every one | mate success. No such arguments make the 
should devote themselves to remedy this state | least impression on him. In his soul the 
of affairs. The recent events show that| Frenchman despises commerce, though loving 
the restless ambition of our neighbors has | money ; and cares not for politics, though 
again arrived, for whatever may have been ambitious of power. His one idea is the 
the minor complications which caused the | might and majesty of an armed host conquer- 
outbreak, there can be little doubt that the ing the world and lording it over subject 
war was undertaken by France from pride of | nations. The form of patriotism which he 
power and a desire to realize again those | appreciates is his desire to see his country 
triumphs which. she still considers the most | thus made powerful and thus respected; and 
brilliant that adorn her history. Of one | his greatest pride is to form a fractional part, 
thing we may feel perfectly certain: that | however insignificant, in this great mission. 
before many years—it may be before many| Dominated by this imposing idea in its ab- 
months—are passed over, our prowess will be | stract form there are two practical develop- 
tested to the utmost, unless, indeed, by some | ments of it, which any one who knows any 
special interposition of Providence, the course | thing of France or Frenchmen must be aware 
of events is altered beyond what human pre- are universally diffused. The first, and per 
science can divine. haps the nearest and the clearest, is the ex- 
It requires no small effort on the part of an | tension of France to the boundary of the 
Englishman to realize how completely mil-| Rhine. The other, which more immediately 
itary glory may become the ruling passion of | concerns ourselves, is the humiliation of Eng- 
another nation, With us the part we are|Jand, Ludicrous as it may sound to our ears, 
called upon to take more or less in the gov-| jt really seems to be felt by the French 
ernment of our country and the various] people as an intolerable grievance that any 
phases of social life offer careers sufficient to | country should exist in Europe over which 
employ the energies and satisfy the ambition | the tricolor has never floated ; and it is this, 


of even the most active of our fellow-citizens ; 
but, on the other hand, political life never af- 
forded an opening suited to the character of 
the French, and is now entirely closed against 





and not any sober calculation of the risk of 
the attempt or of the ultimate gain that may 
result from it, which would induce France to 
invade our shores. Now that her armaments 
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both by land and sea are, to say the least of 
it, equal to those of any other Continental 
nation, nothing that human foresight can 
discern will prevent her from making the at- 
tempt to avenge the past, and to realize what 
she conceives to be the destiny of the future. 

In this country we are inclined to lay far 
too much stress on the individual character or 
intentions of the present Emperor. Many 
fancy that if any accident were to occur to 
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aggressive character, or becoming larger than 
such a country as France ought to possess for 
the protection of her commerce and the de- 
fence of her colonies. Had his policy been 
allowed to prevail, we might have remained 
with the establishments and the budget of 
1835, which form the Utopia of our financia, 
economists. But even he could not entirely 
restrain the instincts of his nation, and the 
attempt was at least one of the principal 





him, we might go to sleep again. Some) causes of his downfall. As soon as the ob- 
reason on his supposed bad faith and his) stacle of his influence was removed, the deep- 
hatred of us and our institutions; and, on the rooted feeling soon manifested itself; and one 
other hand, others (including among them of the very first acts of the Republican Gov- 
many who ought to know best) assert that,| ernment established in 1848 was to organize 
personally, he has no ill-feeling against us,|a commission of fifteen of its most experi- 
and would willingly be our friend and ally. | enced and competent members to inquire into 
All this, however, is wholly beside the ques-| the state of the navy, and to recommend 
tion. Though apparently a despot, he is as| plans for its extension. This body continued 
much the slave of the public opinion of the | its labors for more than two years, under the 
people he governs as the ruler of the freest | presidency of M. Dufaure, during which time 
State, and is absolutely powerless to arrest it visited all the naval ports in France, and 
the progress of his army. The peace em-| held more than two hundred meetings in 
pire of 1853 has become the war empire in Paris and at the ports; and it is on the result 
1859. Our conclusions must not be based on | of their deliberations that the present status 
the interest or ambition of any individual | of the French Navy is based. After hearing 
ruler who may happen to be on the throne | an immense mass of evidence, and collecting 
of France, but on what we know and what, all the information that was available regard- 
all history tells us of the feelings and aspira-| ing the past history and present state of the 
tions of the great body of the people of | navy, the Commission proceeded, at their sit- 
France. The present Emperor may or may | ting on the 22nd of January, 1851, to consider 
not be desirous of undertaking the task ; but) the real purpose of their appointment. The 
the crown of France will certainly be one day | question was pertinently and plainly put by 
offered to any man who can and will raise | the President in the following words :—“ La 
the standard against England. France a une marine—pourquoi? a quoi la 

It must always be borne in mind that the destine-t-elle?” The reply of M. Collas, 
present menacing attitude of France towards | one of the most active members of the Com- 
ourselves by no means originated with its| mission, is as plain as it is significant, and 
present ruler. The impatience of the suprem-| formed the basis of all their subsequent de- 
acy of this country on the ocean began to) liberations :—* Ce qu’il faut dablir d’abord,” 
show itself as soon as the wounds inflicted in | he replied, “c'est le nombre de vaisseaux que 
the last war were partially healed, and mani-|la France devra et pourra mettre en ligne, * 
fested itself on every occasion when the two! le jour que la guerre sera déclarée. Pour 
countries came into contact on the seas. The| cela il y a une base certaine—l’adversaire 
first, however, who raked up the smouldering | est connu: il ne peut étre question que de 


embers, and fanned the hostile feeling into a 
flame, was the Prince de Joinville, whose cele- 
brated pamphlet on the subject fairly roused 
the feelings of the nation, while, from his 
position as the son of the reigning Sovereign 
and the energy of his character, he was able 
todo much towards increasing the French 
Navy and extending its efficiency. During 
the reign of his peace-loving father, however, 
there was little fear of the fleet assuming an 


lV’ Angleterre!” 

On this basis they acted, and all their sub- 
sequent proceedings point most distinctly and 
undisguisedly to an attack on the naval su- 
premacy of England as the sole object for 
which the French navy was to be recon 
structed. 

It is hardly worth while now to examine 
minutely the details of their recommenda- 


tions, which have been eclipsed by subsequent 
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augmentations; but the substance of what 
they then advised was that the status of the 
French Navy should be raised with all possi- 
ble dispatch, either by conversion or by 
building, to forty-five line-of-battle ships of 
the first class, fitted with screw propellers, 
and engines of the most powerful description 
consistent with the necessary accommodation 
for the crew and stores. By similar processes 
it was determined to provide sixty steam 
frigates of the greatest possible speed and 
efficiency, and twenty steam transports, each 
capable of conveying one thousand men, with 
the requisite stores and provisions, This was 
in addition to a considerable number of troop- 
ships which already existed. They also rec- 
ommended a very considerable enlargement 
of the dockyard accommodation, and the ex- 
tension of facilities for building and repairing 
ships. The Committee concluded their labors 
in November, 1851, and the greater part of 
the evidence and procés verbaux of their sit- 
tings was printed, but not the report, when 
the coup d’état of the 2nd of December trans- 
ferred the execution of their projects to more 
vigorous hands than those of the Government 
which had appointed them. The money was 
immediately and unhesitatingly granted for 
every thing they had recommended, and the | 
works proceeded with order and energy. ‘The 
first apparent result of this was, that when 
the Russian war broke out, the French were 
able to fit out their quota of the fleet faster 
than ourselves, and, in the opinion of many 
of the best of our naval officers, their ships 
were certainly equal to ours, not only in ma- 
tériel—which no one doubts—but even in the 
personnel of their crews. As no real work, 
however, was done either. in the Baltic or 
Black Sea by these fleets, we have no practical 
means of judging of their relative efficiency ; 
but it is generally remarked that the experi- 
ence then acquired has induced English sea- 
men to speak with far more respect of their 
French compeers than they were in the habit 
of doing previously. 

As soon as tne war was over, we followed 
our usual improvident policy; and, after a 
grand display at Spithead, dismantled our 
-ine-of-battle ships, drew our gun-boats up on 
shore, where they cannot be got at when 
wanted ; and, worse than all, dispersed to the 
four winds of heaven the crews we had got 
together with such infinite difficulty, and had 
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The French—wiser in their generation—dis- 
charged the crews from their ships, but re- 
tained them by means of their conscription 
so as to be able to find them again whenever 
they are wanted. They were only disbanded 
in fact, in order to bring forward others who 
were subject to the maritime conscription, 
that they might in like manner be trained to 
the duties of a man-of-war; and, although 
the ships were dismantled, this was a mere 
measure of economy, as their stores were 
kept in readiness and close at hand, and hav- 
ing crews en réserve, they could easily be 
brought forward with dispatch whenever their 
services were required. 

It: is, however, since the Russian war that 
the works of the French naval yards have 
been carried on with redoubled activity, 
Whether it was that the rapprochement be- 
tween Russia and France, which was immedi- 
ately consequent upon its conclusion, led the 
latter to believe that the time was not so far 
distant for striking a blow at her rival, or 
whether it was that greater familiarity with 
our officers and crews, and a more minute 
acquaintance with our ships, may have induced 
them to fancy that we were not such terrible 
“ Vikings ” as the legends of the last war had 
represented us to be, or whether it was from 
both causes combined, certain it is that dur- 
ing the last three or four years the naval pro- 
jects of the French have assumed a develop- 
ment entirely unknown before. 

During that time the great works in the 
arsenal at Cherbourg have been brought to a 
successful termination. The extent of the 
arsenal at Toulon has been doubled. Im- 
mense works have been completed at Brest, 
L’Orient, Rochefort, Indret, and at every sta- 
tion of the French navy; so that the extent of 
her dockyards and factories at least equals, 
if it does not exceed, our own. 

The modest proposals of the Commission 
of 1849-51 have been extended by at least 
one-third, and it is now determined to have 
from fifty-five to sixty line-of-battle ships, from 
eighty to ninety first-class screw frigates; and 
in addition to this they are rapidly building a 
class of iron-plated vessels of a scantling 
equal to those of the largest line-of-battle 
ships, and much more expensive, but which 
the best officers both in the French and Eng- 
lish navy believe will be more than a match 
for the largest line-of-battle ships now afloat. 





at last trained into something like efficiency. 


Besides these it is now determined to raise 
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the number of steam transports to seventy-|and that the scheme will never in fact be 
two, each capable of carrying on an average |realized. Those who reason in this way 
at least one thousand men, with their propor- | know little either of the institutions of France, 
tionate complement of horses and stores.* | or of the character of the French people. We, 
While these gigantic works are going on, the | as a mercantile, matter-of-fact people, not only 
organization and instruction of the crews that count the cost of our undertakings before 
are to man them proceed part passu ; and embarking in them, but are content to tax 
when the time for action comes, it will take | ourselves to pay for them as they proceed. 
but a very short time to prepare the whole of Not so our neighbors. They are ten times 
the ships for sea. According to the ordinary | more impatient of taxation than we are; but 
rate of progress, it will be eight or ten years ‘cannot abstain from indulging in their hobby, 


before this formidable Armada is ready, but 
with a little extra pressure the delay may be 
considerably abridged; and even now the 
dimensions of the French fleet are such as to 
enable the Government to adopt a very differ- 
ent language from what they have usually 


so long as they can borrow money, and thus 
|stave off the evil day fora time. Come, of 
course, it must, sooner or later; and as their 
loans are generally held among themselves, 
and in very small sums, in numerous hands, 
when it does come the wide-spread misery 


done in treating with Foreign Powers. When, | will be awful. But that is in the future. For 
for instance, the affair of the “ Charles et | the present, paradoxical as it may appear, the 
Georges ” came to be discussed, they assumed | French must go to war, and must increase 
a tone of high-handed menace, simply because | their loans, in order to save themselves from 
they knew that if we had chosen to protect | increased taxation. From £320,000,000—at 
one of our oldest and most constant allies, | which the French debt stood a few years ago 
and had sent our fleet to the Tagus, they | —it now verges on £400,000,000 ; and the in- 
could have appeared there with twice the terest has crept up from £15,000,000 a year 
number of guns that we could muster, and we | | to £21,000,000 on the funded and unfunded 
should have been obliged either to retire with | ‘debt. Before the account of the Italian’ war 
ignominy, or to fight with the certainty of lis settled, it will not be so far behind the 
disaster. After this tentative experiment, | amount of interest we annually pay as is gen- 
one on a larger scale was determined upon; erally supposed, and will be far greater in 
and feeling certain that their power at sea | proportion than is at all justified by the dif- 
was sufficient to secure the forced neutrality ference of the pecuniary resources of the two 
of England, the campaign of Italy was under-| countries; and this with a deficit, even in 
taken, and we stood in the not very dignified | time of peace, of from four to five millions a 
position of seeing our good offices towards | year: or, as nearly as may be, the expense of 
the preservation of peace rejected by both | the fleet as it at present stands. This ex- 
parties: because the one knew that we would | penditure must increase in a larger ratio as 
not dare to interfere, even if we felt it our | their warlike preparations become more ex- 
duty to do so, and the other that we could | tensive. 
not assist them, even if inclined to espouse! Had it not been for the war-credits and 
their cause. These, however, can only be|loans of the late Russian war, the present 
considered as the preludes of the great drama Government of France must have risked its 
on which the curtain may shortly be expected | | Popularity, perhaps its stability, either by 
to rise, and in which we shall certainly be | proposing fresh taxes, or by abandoning the 
called upon to play an important, if not, in- | public works or the construction of the fleet; 
deed, the principal, part. | —the two last being the objects which have 
Many are inclined to argue that the enor- | hitherto sufficed to conciliate the good will of 
mous cost of these gigantic armaments will the masses. It will be easy to borrow money 
be such that the project must break down |to pay the expenses of the present contest 
under the pressure of the financial difficulties, | and the surplus interest for a few years to 
* These particulars are taken from the “ Report | come. But then this war can neither increase 
of a Committee appointed by the Treasury'to in- | ;the commercial or material prosperity of the 


quire into the Navy Estimates from 1852 to oe} French, nor enable them to bear a heavier 
and into the comparative state of the Navies 


England and France:” printed by order of Para | @xation; and the ed tees to mee the 
mind of the country from domestic troubles is 


ment 4th April, 1859. 
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to repay in glory the loans which the people | is, no doubt, a great deal of importance to be 
so freely grant. It may be that the next | attached to this reasoning, if the conditions of 
war-cry will be the Rhine; but the best and| the problem had remained the same; but 
surest card the French Government now have | since these are changed, the reasoning falls 
to play is vengeance on England. Let them | to the ground. 
ask for a loan of fifty or one hundred millions} Since the last war the system of naval gun- 
sterling, and let it be accompanied by a hint | nery has been entirely altered by the substi- 
that the plunder of London will more than | tution of horizontal shell-firing, and a still 
suffice to repay it, and the list would be filled | greater revolution has been wrought in tactics 
in four-and-twenty hours. by the introduction of steam-propulsion as 
It is of course a frightful misfortune that | applied to ships of war. It is also probable 
we—a peace-loving, hardworking, and, as the | that the French have gathered up the experi- 
French would say, a “shop-keeping” people | ence gained in former wars, and are now 
—should be situated in such immediate prox- | preparing a plan of campaign, which, avoid- 
imity to a neighbor of such different tastes, | ing the errors then committed, may go far to 
and so incapable of understanding our feel- ensure their success in future. If we have 
ings; but it has pleased God that it should be | not contrived our system of defence with the 
so, and we must bear our fate as best we can, | same skill that they have shown in preparing 
and learn to consider the taxes we levy for | for the attack, the result may be very different 
the support of our army ond navy as the rent | from what a study of history would lead us 
we pay for the peaceful possession of our | to expect; and a blow may be struck at the 
island and of our settlements abroad. We_| prosperity of England, from the effect of 
had better pay the contribution regularly, for | which few now living can look to see the re- 
fear of the service of ejectment, which will | covery. 
certainly follow if we refuse. Unfortunately| There is, no doubt, great difficulty in com- 
we have already been forced to mortgage our | ing to a definite conclusion as to the effects of 
property to the extent of some eight hundred | shell-firing and steam-propulsion, inasmuch 
millions for this very purpose; and may be/as no man living has had any experience of 
called upon to increase the debt, in order to | what naval warfare will be when rival fleets 
save ourselves from destruction. In this par- | are again engaged in battle. The little epi- 
ticular there is no fear of our being found | sode at Sinope was too insignificant, and too 
wanting. Our danger lies in the unity of des- | much hampered by extraneous considerations, 
potic power, as compared with the uncertain- | for any inference to be drawn from it, beyond 
ties and yacillation of free institutions ; but if | what every one knew before, that the powers 
these institutions are worth any thing, they | of destruction by marine artillery was in- 
must triumph in the end, though the price | creased tenfold. As we, however, are quite 
we may have to pay in the meanwhile is | as well prepared to fire shell as the French, 
frightful to contemplate. and it is not likely their sailors will be less 
Notwithstanding the earnest desire of al-| appalled than our own by the death-dealing 
most every inhabitant of these islands to keep | storm that will rage about them, this new 
out of war, there are very few who do not | element will probably not alter the relative 
feel that sooner or later we may be dragged | conditions of the fleets; unless the French 
into the vortex, and that the fleets of France | administration have stolen a march upon us 
and England will be ranged in battle array | by the introduction of iron-plated ships, 
to dispute the empire of the ocean. At the | against which shell-firing will practically be 
same time there is not one Englishman in a | of no avail. 
thousand that has not an innate conviction| Every one will recollect that during the 
that we shall come victorious out of the strug- | late Russian war Louis Napoleon suggested 
gle, though very few can assign any tangible | to our Government to build a certain number 
reason for this confidence in our destiny. It | of iron-plated floating batteries to be used 
is indeed urged, in reply to the vindications | against the shore defences in the Crimea, 
of disaster, that we have been engaged in war | Ours never were fairly tried, but those which 
with France, at intervals, during the last five | the French built simultaneously were for some 
centuries, and have always, at least, held our | time under fire at Kinburn ; and with results 
own, and sometimes been triumphant. There | so perfectly satisfactory that, as soon as the 
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war was over, the French instituted a length- | to be whether or not wooden ships coated with 
ened series of experiment on iron plates of | iron slabs of only one or two inches in thick- 
-arious kinds. Having satisfied themselves | ness would not meet most of the difficulties 
as to the best mode of protecting vessels, |of the case. If so, we could ina short time 
they immediately set to work to apply their | convert some of our wooden walls into effi- 
experience, and by the end of this year they ‘cient vessels of this class; but it is nearly 
will have six iron-plated vessels, each carrying | certain that if any other nation possess shell- 
thirty-six guns of the largest calibre. The | proof fleets, while we do not, they may be 
English Admiralty have also been experiment- | able to wrest the dominion of the seas from 
ing; and although the results have not been | us by the employment of this expedient alone. 
made public, it has transpired that a shell | The cost of providing such ships must be very 
of any form or size falls to pieces like a glass | considerable. The danger, however, is so 
bead against a four and a half inch plate; | imminent that the outlay is indispensable to 
that cast-iron shot are nearly as powerless ; | our safety, and not one hour should be lost 
but that a wrought-iron 68-pounder, fired without our attempting to overtake our rivals, 
under favorable circumstances, will pierce this |The money spent in providing a squadron of 
novel species of ship-armor. This, however, be or seven of these ships would probably do 
is of the least possible consequence, for we all | more to ensure our supremacy on the ocean 
know what tons of shot passed through the ‘than any other outlay which can at present 
sides of our ships in all the great actions of | be suggested. 
the late war without doing them much harm.| It is true the French vessels may not turn 
The danger to be guarded against is shell- jout to be firstrate sea boats, nor capable of 
firing, and for this purpose even an inch plate | being used in long voyages; but they cer- 
laid on the sides of an ordinary vessel of war | tainly are equal to a cruise across the Channel, 
seems to be sufficient. for covering a disembarkation of troops, and 
The last series of experiments that were | employed against shore batteries would prove 
made was from Armstrong’s gun against the |of the utmost importance. It may be that 
floating battery “Trusty.” On this occasion | even in the line of battle they would be most 
a thirty-two pound steel bolt was fired within | valuable adjuncts to a fleet; for, though they 
pistol-shot distance at right angles to the ship’s | have but thirty-six guns, we must not forget 
side without doing any material damage, and | that the Americans, who generally know what 
nine-tenths of the shots fired under less favor- | they are about in these matters, have recently 
able circumstances were absolutely harmless. | built the “ Niagara” of the size of a line-of- 
When at last the conviction was forced upon | battle ship, notwithstanding that she carries 
them, the Admiralty began to stir themselves; | only twelve guns; and many are of opinion 
and, after having obtained designs and tenders | that the corvette might have had the best of 
from the six most eminent iron-ship building | it if a duel had occurred between her and the 
firms in England, they have given an order | “ Agamemnon ” instead of their being em- 
to a newly formed “ Limited Liability Com- | ployed in the peaceful occupation of laying 
pany,” who, whatever their other qualifica-|the Atlantic cable, Be this as it may, the 
tions, can by no possibility have the necessary | French possess an arm we do not, and which 
experience. If, however, they do execute | we cannot have by any exertion within twelve 
their contract, this one vessel may be ready | months. if it proves as important in practice 
for sea in June next. It is said that the Ad-|as the best informed assume it to be in theory, 
miralty will then consider whether or not|its absence may suffice to turn the tide of 
they ought to proceed further. In the mean | battle against us. 
while it would be difficult to find a single The question as to the effect of steam-pro- 
naval officer of ordinary intelligence, who is|pulsion in favor of the attack or defence of 
not aware that the day of wooden vessels of|our shores seems less important than the 
war is past, and that when two ships approach point we have been discussing. That it will 
within fighting distance, one at least will be | enable our enemies to choose their own time, 
disabled, probably sunk or burnt, in a very|and to act independently of wind or tide, is 
few minutes. In fact, nothing can keep the} no doubt true; but the same advantages tell 
seas but incombustible, shell-proof vessels. | equally for the ‘defence, and, as our line-of- 
The one question which remains open seems | battle ships are not inferior in this respect to 
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those of the French, the element does not 
seem to alter the relative conditions of the 
problem. The case might be different if the 
French were to adopt a mode of attack which 
has been recently suggested in several publi- 
cations, This consists in the war-fleet sailing 
with a convoy of steam transports carrying 
the invading army, and which (eluding the 
British fleet) would convey the troops sur- 
reptitiously, or fight a battle during or after 
the landing. Such a mode of proceeding, 
however, is hardly conceivable: a stand-up 
fight between the fleets must first decide who 
are to be masters of the Channel. If the 
French gain the day, they will blockade our 
ships in our harbors; and, having secured 
their rear and their communications, their 
transports would be free to come and go as 
they pleased, and their proceedings could not 
be interrupted. If their fleet is defeated, the 
invasion is impossible. It was thus in the 


time of the First Napoleon, and the only 
practical difference now is that steam has 
rendered the distance between Cherbourg and 
Brest as small as that between Calais and 
Boulogne was in those days, and so given the 
French the command of larger and better 
harbors. The piers of the “steam bridge,” 


which has been so much talked about, must 
be based on line-of-battle ships; and these 
must be able to hold their positions in the 
Channel to enable the transports to pass over. 

It is true there is one difficulty suggested 
by General Shaw Kennedy and hinted by 
others, which is the difficulty of blockading an 
enemy’s ports by a steam fleet. As it is mani- 
festly impossible that a fleet can carry a suffi- 
cient quantity of coal to blockade under steam 
alone, the squadron keeping the sea must be 
fully rigged; while the enemy issuing from 
their cover without masts and spars would 
have an immense advantage. This assumes 
that we are always to be the blockading force ; 
but, as it may be more important to us to 
break down the steam-bridge than to blockade 
Cherbourg and Brest, the argument tells both 
ways, though, as it touches the vital question 
of steam propulsion, it may be as well to say 
a few words regarding it here. No one will 
deny the enormous increase of power given 
to war vessels by the introduction of steam- 
propulsion. Not only does it render vessels 
independent of winds and currents in pro- 
ceeding to an appointed rendezvous, but it 
enables them in battle to take and maintain 
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any position that may be assigned to them, 
and to move with all the regularity and pre- 
cision of armies on shore. Nevertheless, 
there is one objection which no one seems 
quite to be able to get over. All will recol- 
lect the dreadful fate of the “ Prince ” steam- 
ship in the storm of Balaclava. She was a 
screw vessel steaming successfully to wind- 
ward, and in a few minutes would have been 
safe, when the order was given to cut away 
the mizzen for the purpose of easing her. , It 
fell overboard and fouled the screw, when she 
became an unmanageable wreck and perished 
with all on board. And so it will be in every 
naval action. One shell in a mast will suffice 
to send it by the board, and the vortex caused 
by the screw will certainly suck in some part 
of the wreck. If once the ropes become en- 
tangled with the screw, it must either be dis- 
connected, raised upon deck, and freed (all 
operations requiring time), or the vessel be- 
comes a helpless log, incapable of moving or 
steering. So apparent is this, that many 
officers are inclined to recommend a recur- 
rence to the old paddle-wheel instead of the 
screw—for small vessels, at least, not requir- 
ing many broadside guns. The difficulty is, 
however, probably only one of those hitches 
which occur in the introduction of any new 
invention before experience has been gained 
to guide constructors. The nation that first 
obviates the objection gains the day; and, 
with that hatred of innovation so characteris- 
tic of a British Admiralty, it will hardly be 
this country that will obtain the advantage. 
Yet the defect would be cured by adopting an 
arrangement for the screw which has been 
used in #he mercantile marine with perfect 
success for the last five or six years. This 
consists in placing the screw quite free and 
entirely behind the stern-post, instead of ina _ 
close-fitting aperture in the dead wood of the 

vessel, and then, by making a joint or hinge 
in the screw shaft, it can be easily raised out- 
side the vessel without being disconnected. 
In this position it is almost as little liable to 
be fouled as a paddle-wheel; but if the acei- 
dent should happen, it can be cleared and 
lowered again in a few minutes. It is merely 
necessary that there should be two stern-posts 
instead of one, placed side by side, with a slit 
between them, up and down which the shaft 
can be moved with facility. The rudder is 
placed wholly below the screw-shaft, and en- 
tirely out of danger. Such an arrangement 
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of the screw seems to get over all the known 
difficulties without any counteracting disad- 
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followed would have resembled those of Mos- 
cow or Leipsic, or those of Austerlitz or 


vantages, and why it is not adopted is one of | Jena, must remain a mere matter of specula- 


those mysteries only known to Admiralty 
Boards. Excepting, however, the advantage 
which will accrue to the navy that first adopts 
this or any similar improvement, it does not 
seem that the introduction of steam has 
altered the relative conditions of the problem ; 
and, pending further experience, we must go 
back to a careful estimate of the power and | 
position of the two countries in order to ar- 
rive at any satisfactory conclusion as to the 
probable results of the next naval war. 

In attempting to glean from the experience 
of the past such facts as may tend to throw 
light on the probabilities of the success of any 
future invasion of this country, there is little 
advantage to be derived from looking further 
back than the threatened descent on our 
shores projected by the First Napoleon in the 
years 1804-5. 


power ; and, considering who it was that de- 
signed it, and the means he had at his com- 
mand for carrying it through, it is one of the 
marvels of the age that it was not successful. 
Now that we know all the particulars of the 
proposed campaign “ De Londres,” there is 
no difficulty in seeing that it failed because 
the French fleets were never able to appear 
in sufficient force in the Channel to construct 
the bridge over which the invaders must pass. 
The plan of the naval campaign was conceived 
with the most consummate tact, and with or- 
dinary courage and ability might easily have 
been carried into execution. In that case it 
would have been easy for the French to have 
mustered in the Channel a line of battle ex- 
ceeding by at least one-half, both in number 
of ships and weight of metal, what the Eng- 
lish could have opposed to them. The Brit- 
ish Admiral must either have accepted battle 
under such circumstances as would have ren- 
dered defeat almost inevitable, or he must 
have retired to be blockaded in Spithead till 
reinforcements arrived to enable him to meet 
his enemy on equal terms. In either case 
Napoleon's object would have been gained. 
The Channel would have been bridged ; Eng- 
land would have been joined to the Conti- 
nent; and his army might have been taken 
over with as great or even greater facility 
than it could have passed the Rhine or any 
large river. Whether the campaign that 


His attempt was planned in | 


| tion; but he is a bold man who would assert 
| that so consummate a commander, at such a 
| period of his career, should deliberately have 
planned, and so long adhered to the execution 
of a scheme which did not offer at least a 
reasonable chance of success. ‘The one point 
her which we as Englishmen may fancy our- 
| selves entitled to suspect that he miscalculated 
his means, was in his ignorance, at that time, 
of the power of resistance of the British 
Soldier, and the desperate courage with 
which he would certainly have fought on his 
native soi]. Still, looking at the genius of 
Napoleon, and the incompetence of those to 
whom the British army would have been en- 
trusted, it is highly probable that the result 
would have been as at Borodino, and that 
|London must have fallen. But even then 
Englishmen may be permitted to doubt 
whether the fall of the capital would have 
ended the campaign and secured the objects 
of the invasion. With 600,000 men in arms 
on shore, and a considerable fleet still at sea, 
it is then that the real work of the campaign 
| would have begun; and in a struggle for 
| existence it is not permitted to us to doubt 
| what would have been the ultimate result of 
the war. It is comparatively easy to strike a 
mortal blow at so highly organized a power 
as Prussia. In a country where the govern- 
ment is every thing and the people nothing,— 
where no man thinks or acts but at the bid- 
ding of another,—one bold blow is sufficient 
to crumble the complicated fabric in pieces. 
But, if there is any virtue in our boasted free 
institutions and power of self-government, it 
is here that they would have come into play. 
Every community, every corporation, and 
every county, would have become a self-de- 
fending unit. Even if the King and Parlia- 
ment were prisoners in France, and the con- 
quest had been for the moment accomplished, 
the thorough subjugation of the kingdom 
might have outmatched even the genius of a 
Napoleon. 








These are now, however, mere speculations, 
The great fact was, that then we had a fleet 
worthy of the occasion, and one which suf- 
ficed to protect our shores from insult. For 
many years before the culminating struggle 
in 1804-5 we had been in an almost contin- 
uous state of naval warfare. By incredible 
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exertions and the most lavish expenditure of 
money we had raised our navy to an extent 
of development and an amount of efficiency 
such as were never before realized by any 
navy in modern times, We had more than 
120,000 men afloat under our flag. The of- 
ficers had all learned their duties from long 
experience, and the fleet was commanded by 
such men as Nelson, Collingwood, and a host 
of others, whose names are among the most 
illustrious in our annals, ‘To this we must 
add, that the self-confidence of every one was 
raised to the highest pitch by our success in 
the battle of the Nile, and at Copenhagen, 
and our numberless trophies in smaller 
actions. With all these advantages we were 
in a position to defy the world on the ocean ; 
and Napoleon felt that he could not prevail 
unless he could throw his land forces into the 
scale, and so turn the balance against us. It 
was on this principle that the campaign of 
1804-5 was based. All he hoped from his 
navy was, that it would afford him an oppor- 
tunity of landing his forces on our shores, 
and enable him to strike a blow at our heart 
which would paralyze the action of the fleet, 


and place us at the mercy of the greatest | 


military power of the world. 

The present proposed plan of campaign is 
based on precisely the same principles, but so 
conceived as to avoid the obstacles which pre- 
vented the success of the first. It is so 
simple that a child may understand it, while 
no man living has yet suggested by what 
means it is to be defeated. In a very few 
years France will possess forty or fifty sail of 
the line, all of the first class, and propelled 
by steam. She will then have available even 
a larger number of frigates, and from sixty 
to seventy steam transports, each capable of 
earrying at least one thousand persons. To 
man these she will require— 
For the line-of-battle ships, say 
For the frigates, say 


For the transports and smaller vessels 
from 15,000to. . bi aie 


40,000 
30,000 


20,000 
90,000 

This is about the number of men her naval 
conscription and marine organization will 
afford; but, as all the arrangements will be 
made beforehand, the crews can be put on 
board and the fleet be ready for sea within a 
month or, at the utmost, six weeks from the 
breaking out of hostilities, It is quite true 
that if she ships all these men at once, France 
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will have no reserve ; and, in the event of a 
lengthened warfare, we should be able to 
overmatch her by placing more men and ships 
on the ocean. Assuming, however, that at 
any given time France were to have thirty or 
forty ships of the line in the Channel when 
we could only meet her with twenty or thirty, 
we must in all probability be either beaten, or 
forced to retire into our harbors. If, in this 
contingency, she were to content herself by 
blockading our harbors, destroying our mer- 
cantile ports, and sweeping our richly-laden 
ships as prizes into her harbors, she might do 
us infinite damage, and bring a frightful ex- 
tent of misery and ruin upon our population. 
But the blow would not be fatal. Probably 
within three months—certainly within six— 
we should be more than a match for her on 
the ocean. With our trade destroyed and 
our mercantile seamen idle, there would be 
no want of sailors. Every public and private 
dockyard would be at work night and day; 
every engineer’s shop would be turned into a 
gun-factory ; every ferry-boat and river craft 
would be strengthened and fitted with a gun 
large or small; and, in some shape or other, 
we could easily put ten thousand guns on the 
sea, with one hundred and fifty thousand men 
to man them, and would again be safe. This 
the French know as well as ourselves, and 
this is precisely the form of the problem 
which they are prepared to accept, and be- 
lieve that they can solve to their own advan- 
tage. They are not equal to a lengthened 
contest on the ocean with us: they know 
that, to be successful, the campaign must be 
short, and they only consider the fleet as the 
battering-train which is to open the breach 
through which the troops may march to meet 
us on the shore. If the French can obtain 
the command of the Channel for three months, 
or even for three weeks, they can easily land 
two hundred tliousand or two hundred and 
fifty thousand men on our shores; and this 
accomplished, there is absolutely nothing to 
hinder their taking possession of the capital. 

The question is not so much what we could 
do when the disaster happened, and we were 
fairly roused to struggle for existence, as what 
we are likely to be able to do to prevent so 
frightful a contingency from occurring. It is 
true we should not require the fifteen thou- 
sand or twenty thousand men necessary to 
France for working the transports, but our 
distant colonial possessions would require at 
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least that number to be deducted from those 
borne on the books of our navy who would 
be available for defence at home; so that we 
should need at least from ninety thousand to 
one hundred thousand men to be available at 
all times for our navy, either at sea or in 
reserve, to meet France on an equality, and a 
greater number if we are to be absolutely 
safe. 

No one needs to be told that we have noth- 
ing like that number of men now, and even 
the most sanguine dare not hope that by any 
exertions are we likely to have them for some 
years to come: nor could anybody hope to 
persuade Parliament to vote the funds requi- 
site to maintain such an armament in times of 
peace; though it is only too sadly true that 
it is in peace that we are in danger,—in war 
we can defend ourselves. In fact we are in 
more danger at this moment than even in the 
perilous years of 1804-5, because we had 
then six hundred thousand men in arms on 
shore, and a fleet far superior to that opposed 
to us at sea. At present the French have as 
large an army on foot as they had then; and 
their navy in commission, if not quite equal to | 
ours, is certainly much more nearly so than it 
ever was during that great struggle. 

Even if we were now to make up our navy 
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this will be the case. She is not yet quite 
ready to undertake it single-handed; but if 
the coalition, supposed to exist on the 23rd 
of last April between the Emperors of France 
and Russia, had really taken place, and their 
fleets had appeared together in the Channel 
within a month or six weeks from that period, 
they would certainly have numbered twice as 
many guns as we could have prepared, and 
no conceivable amount of either skill or cour- 
age on our part could have enabled us to hold 
the command of the Channel for an hour, or 
to prevent that army which is now in Lom- 
bardy from landing on our shores. In such 
a case they could certainly have entered Lon- 
don in less time, and with as little loss as 
they encountered on their entrance into 
Milan. 

Even if we might have shut our eyes to the 
fact before, we cannot, after the experience of 
the last few months, be ignorant of the per- 
fect state of preparation in which the French 
military establishments always exist. Though 
there is no doubt that Austria precipitated the 
war before the allies were quite ready to be- 
gin, yet in a month from the outbreak of hos- 
tilities an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men were brought from the interior 
of the country, and were actually in posses- 





and our army to the requisite standard of 
efficiency, as far as numbers are concerned, 
we should hardly occupy the same relative 
position as we did then, either on sea or on 
shore. Nobody can point to any admiral or 
general whose name, when he was gazetted 
to the command, would not be more likely to 
cause a panic among his fellow-countrymen 
than a terror to our enemies. 
studied the science of tactics as adapted to 


the new mode of warfare—we have not prac- | 


tised evolutions, nor even adopted such a 
fresh code of signals as has become indispen- 


| 


| 
We have not | of successful resistance. 


| 


sion of the enemy’s capital, in spite of the 
exertions of an army as numerous and better 
prepared than themselves. What has been 
done once can more easily be done again; 
and if any one will take the trouble to sketch 
out any plan of campaign which two hundred 
thousand men could undertake in England, 
he will easily be able to calculate our chances 
Let it be assumed, 
for instance, that, having obtained the com- 
mand of the Channel, the invading army is 
divided into four corps of about fifty thou- 
sand men each. One of these, consisting of 


sable to the altered state of things. We | from fifty thousand to sixty thousand infantry, 
have no concerted plan of defence, and no|may be embarked on board the transports 
one, unfortunately, who is capable of supply-| with their arms and ammunition, twenty days’ 
ing these defects. Every thing, in short, is! provisions, and their entrenching tools only. 
left to hap-hazard; and when the hour of | It will not, in the first instance, be requisite 
trial comes, unless this condition of affairs is | to send over more than a very limited num- 
remedied, it seems impossible to conceive | ber of cavalry and a small park of artillery. 
that any thing but confusion and panic can Supposing the fleet, bearing this force, ap- 
result. | pears one day in Pevensey Bay, and ranges 

All this reasoning is based on the assump- | itself just out of reach of the guns on shore, 
tion that France, and France alone, is to un-' as if preparing to disemburk the troops on 
dertake the task of chastising the insolence | the following morning. Of course every ex- 
of England; but it is by no means clear that ertion is made to send down every possible 
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man to oppose the landing. The day breaks 
—the French fleet is not there,—but the tele- 
graph announces that they are anchored in 
Torbay, and busily engaged in landing the 
army. Before nightfall they are all on shore, 
and have so entrenched themselves by cutting 
across the isthmus between Torquay and 
Dartmouth, that one hundred thousand men 
could not dislodge them without a siege. 
There let us leave them, receiving leisurely 
their artillery and cavalry and the requisite 
stores. In the mean while another corps of 
fifty thousand is embarked and landed—it 
may be at Harwich or some place on the Suf- 
folk coast. There are some defences at the 
former place, but of a very contemptible char- 
acter, easily destroyed by an iron-plated 
frigate or floating battery, and the peninsula 
once occupied is very easily strengthened. A 
third, in like manner, may be thrown on 
shore somewhere between Shoreham and 
Selsea. This corps would perhaps be the 
most difficult to land, but it would be most 
important to mask Portsmouth and any 
troops or militia that may be collected there. 
There is still a fourth corps of fifty thousand 
men, which may be thrown on whichever of 


these three spots the enemy intends to ad- 
vance from; and this accomplished he is at 
once in a position to move forward and as- 


sume the offensive. It is not pretended that 
all this could be effected without some loss, 
but it would hardly exceed a few thousand 
men, whicn would not be thought of in such 
a campaign : nor could it be done in less time 
than a fortnight or three weeks—but that, 
too, is hardly of much consequence in such an 
operation. 

The subject is one on which there will be 
considerable difference of opinion among mili- 
tary men; but the probability seems to be 
that, having strengthened his left wing to the 
extent of one hundred thousand men, he 
would move forward from the west. The 
roads are excellent, forage abundant, and 
there is not a single obstacle of any sort in 
the way. The two hundred miles may be 
passed over in ten or twelve days without 
fatigue. When the army reached Reading it 
might either form a junction with the Chi- 
chester division or leave that for other pur- 
poses, and enter London in two columns by 
the old Bath and Oxford roads, while the Col- 
chester division might advance pari passu, 
and threaten London from the north-east. 
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If this or any similar plan were adopted, 
what could be done to resist it ? 

Suppose every regular soldier that could 
possibly be spared from Scotland and Ireland 
brought into London, all the militia called 
out, and every man who was sufficiently 
drilled to stand in the line of battle being 
mustered together, and by no conceivable 
means could eighty thousand or one hundred 
thousand men be gathered together in the 
neighborhood of London (after deducting the 
indispensable garrisons of the dockyards) 
within six months from this time, nor half 
that number at the present time. Such an 
army dare not move to the west to meet the 
invaders coming in that direction, for they 
would have the Colchester division in their 
rear and the Chichester army on their flank, 
and they dare not move to attack either of 
these smaller bodies in their entrenchments 
without exposing the capital to be attacked 
by the other. In fact, no strategy, nor any 
conceivable amount of heroism, will render an 
army of one hundred thousand, in any posi- 
tion this country affords, equal to one of two 
hundred thousand placed, as we have just 
supposed the invaders to be, within three or 
four days’ march of a given central point. 
To make a stand against sueh odds would be 
simply to expose the English army to the 
fate that awaited the Austrians under Mack 
at Ulm, of being surrounded by superior forces 
and obliged to lay down their arms without 
striking a blow. The only thing an English 
general could do in such a case would be to 
abandon the capital and all the country to the 
south of London, retreating to the north, and, 
adopting a Fabian line of policy, he might 
eventually save the State from actual extine- 
tion. Let us at least hope so, though in truth 
it is difficult to see how. In the possession of 
the capital and the south coast the invaders 
would certainly have the power of destroying 
our dockyards and any remnant of the fleet 
that may have sought shelter within them. 
Woolwich would, of course, be occupied the 
same day, with all our military stores, Chat- 
ham is perfectly open on the London side, 
and could be destroyed by a single battery of 
howitzers. Portsmouth might hold out longer; 
but if by this time the Chichester division was 
strengthened by the receipt of a siege-train, 
it could not hold out long. And Plymouth, 
though further off, is utterly unprotected on 
the land side. Few perhaps have ever at- 
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tempted to realize the position of England 
without a fleet, and with a foreign navy in 
possession of the Channel. It would not re- 
quire the invader to keep a single man on | 
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wonderful that great perfection has been ar- 
rived at. In a completely disciplined army 
the minds and bodies of one hundred thou- 
sand men have been moulded into the form 


shore; his fleet alone would ouffice for our | of one great giant of one hundred thousand 
subjection. The loss of India and all our| man power, obedient to one will, and acting 
colonies would be the first result, but that | with the unity and force of a single organiza- 
would be a trifle as compared with other re-| tion. It spreads its antenne everywhere, so 
sults. He might demand what subsidies he | that nothing can approach it without being 
chose, and if we refused he could enter our| felt: it can throw the whole or any portion 
harbors, burn our shipping, land where he| of its power on any point attacked; and when 
pleased, seize our towns, and force us to pay,| fighting it can use just such weapons as are 
or perish at his will. In like manner he| most effective, and can reserve such powérs 
could punish any attempt to rehabilitate our | as are requisite to ensure victory at last. 
navy; and, although every man in the coun- | | Such a giant can move anywhere and over 
try might arm, we should be as powerless | any thing opposed to it, and can only be 
to get at him as he has been to get at us| stopped by a giant as powerful as itself. An 
during the last eight centuries. No succor | unorganized mob may tease, but they cannot 
could reach us from abroad, and would be} hurt it; and unless in very superior numbers, 
useless if it did. The Channel, in fact, which | and under very favorable circumstances, there 
for a long time has been our defence and our | is no instance in history of any thing like an 





greatest blessing, would become our prison | 
wall and our greatest curse: cooped up within 
it we could not move, and would be entirely 
at the mercy of our gaoler; and it seems al-| 
most impossible to foresee by what means we 
could escape or who could come to set us 
free. 

It would be easy to imagine fifty other 
plans of campaign which might yield results 
differing somewhat from this, but it is feared | 
it would be beyond the genius of any officer 
in the British army to imagine one by which 
an army moving in perfect secrecy by sea, at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, could be pre- 
vented from settling themselves on any spot 
they might select, by an army moving, at the 
utmost, either by road or rail, at four miles 
an hour, and never knowing where the enemy 
proposes to land. 

Many persons seem to have an indistinct 
and undefined idea that, because we are a 
brave and patriotic people, and never have 
been invaded, such an army could be shot 
down or destroyed by some process or other, 
by an equal number of unorganized riflemen 
for instance, or by a mere rising of the coun- 
try en masse. Those who indulge in such 
fancies have a very imperfect notion of what 
an army really is. It has taken the world 
some three thousand or four thousand years 
to perfect the organization of that strange im- 
plement of power; but as more intellect has 
probably been devoted to this purpose than to 





almost any other that can be named, it is not 


equal number of guerillas contending suc- 
cessfully with disciplined troops in the field. 
While the invading army are fresh and in 
junction, and there are no material obstacles 
to give an advantage to the defenders, it is in 
vain to look for a successful resistance, except 
from superior discipline or vastly superior 
numbers. This it is in vain to hope we shall 
possess for a long time to come. The nation 
that could put half a million of men in motion 
in 1812 for the conquest of Russia may do some- 
thing nearly similar for the accomplishment of 
a far dearer object of ambition; and neither 
our habits nor our institutions render it at all 
probable that we shall make the sacrifices and 
undergo the inconveniences involved in such 
a process, Our tendency, as heretofore, will 
be to trust to our fleet to protect us from 
danger; and to such an extent does this feel- 
ing prevail, that, though it may at first sight 
appear paradoxical, there is much truth in 
what “ A Naval Peer” says, when he-asserts 
that England would be safer from invasion 
without a fleet, because in that case we should 
fortify the great strategic points on our 
islands, and organize ourselves for military 
purposes, so as to stand on an equality at 
least with the other nations of the Continent. 
At present we are inclined to do a little of 
both and neither on a scale commensurate to 
the danger with which we are menaced, and 
between the two stools we may fall to the 
ground. But, unless we are prepared to 


carry out both on such a scale that either 
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very serious, The land cannot be destroyed, 
or even injured: a season’s crop may be par- 
tially lost, but the loss practically falls more 
army may act together, in defence their action | on the landlord than the cultivator ; and under 
must be successive. Our army will never his new masters, if the conquest is complete, 
come into play till our fleet is destroyed, and the agricultural laborer resumes his toil, en- 
when called upon to act, it will be as if the | couraged and protected, without any apparent 
fleet had never existed,—a form of campaign change in circumstances. But with a nation 
the nature of which few have hitherto realized, | so artificially organized as we are, and one- 
and for which we have certainly made no half of whose population is dependent on man- — 
preparation. | ufacturing industry aud foreign trade for their 

With these difficulties staring us in the face, |support, the case is widely different. Even 
one is inclined to ask, Are there no means by | ‘the destruction of the Bank of England, and 
which the frightful contingency of war may the cessation of the payment of dividends 
be avoided? Should we be attacked if we on the national debt, would spread misery 
determined absolutely and entirely on the into thousands of families; but when trade 
strictest policy of neutrality and non-interven- | was paralyzed—when wages could no longer 
tion? Let us allow Russia to occupy Con-|be paid at Manchester, Birmingham, and 
stantinople and Syria, and France to absorb Glasgow—when no ships reached our ports 
Belgium and the Rhenish provinces of Prus- | but foreigners, who were not equal to half 
sia. Would that save us? There are not ithe tonnage required—it is impossible that 
probably a dozen politicians in the country | ,any thing but famine and misery should 
who in their hearts believe that if France has | |spread over the land. The first form the 
once been so successful in gaining the first | outraged feelings of the people might take 
object of her ambition, she would stop at the would probably be an insurrection against 
second. We cannot obliterate the memories | property, and a vast social revolution might 
of Waterloo and the Nile; we cannot give up | | be the consequence ; but as that would not fill 
our free institutions, which are a reproach to | their bellies, the masses would turn against 
a people oppressed by a despotism; and we | the invaders, and nothing but the most fright- 
cannot divest ourselves of our wealth, which | ful wholesale executions and deportations 
they believe they can take from us, without | could keep the famishing multitude in subjec- 
having themselves the industry or the pa-|tion. Even the horrors of the French Rev- 
tience to utilize it. With all these tempta- | olution and the Reign of Terror would afford 
tions before them, it is in vain to fancy that | but a pale reflex of England writhing and 
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would nearly suffice in itself, it would be far 
better to turn our whole attention to perfect 
one branch; for though an invading fleet and 











our pusiilanimity will disarm their hostility. 
As long as the career of conquest is successful 
and unchecked, the French army will not stop 
short of the universal dominion which they 
imagine to be their right. The Germans they 
believe they can conquer whenever it suits 
them : the one obstacle to their career of glory 
is England, and that consequently must be 
removed. 

Few men in this country have ever at- 
tempted to realize what might be the results 
of an invasion here, and, fortunately for hu- 
manity, history affords no example since, at 
least, the destruction of Carthage, which 
would be at all parallel in its results. It will 
not do to compare it with other examples 
with which history is familiar. War is the 
normal state of pastoral tribes, and its effects 
pass off with the event and leave no trace. 
In agricultural countries it is more excep- 
tional, but its effects on the people are never 





| Starving in the grasp of a foreign conqueror, 


The picture is almost too frightful to contem- 
plate, and the wickedness that could plan it 
is so atrocious that it is difficult to believe it 
can pass. God’s providence will not tolerate 
it: itis incredible, impossible! Unfortunately 
for us, it is just because it is so incredible that 
it becomes possible. So confident do we feel 
that we sbould not willingly cause such 
misery, that we cannot understand that others 
should not shrink from it. But Frenchmen 
do not look at the subject in this light; our 
sufferings are our own affairs! They have 
nothing to lose and every thing to gain by 
the attempt. If they lose their fleet, it is 
merely an investment which has cost them so 
much money: it has been paid for, and they 
are not weaker except for aggressive purposes 
than before. If their “army of England” 
were to perish to a man, they would console 
themselves with the thought that they had 
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died like heroes and true patriots for the 
good of their country. The loss of the army 
of Russia in 1812 did not discourage the 
French from attempting the campaigns of 
Leipsic or Waterloo. The glories of Borodino 
and the fact of their having reached Moscow 
was a sufficient set off against the loss of a 
quarter of a million of fellow citizens ; and so 
it would be again. One victory over England 
would be cheaply purchased in their eyes at 
such a price. 

If we have a difficulty in believing that such 
should be the wild, unnatural impulse of a 
people passionately fond of military glory, 
and who are by the circumstances of their 
position debarred from any other form of 
political excitement, still more difficult must 
it be for us to conceive the possibility of that 
people settling itself calmly and deliberately 
to work in a time of profound peace to plot 
the destruction of their neighhor, who not 
only is giving them no cause of offence or 
annoyance, but is actually their best and sin- 
cerest ally, recently fighting by their side in 
desperate warfare, and willing to sacrifice any 
thing but honor to keep on terms with them. 
A man, however, must have studied history to 
little advantage who does not know that all 
this is possible, and must be almost wilfully 
blind if he does not see that this is what the 
naval preparations of France are tending to; 
and seeing and knowing this, he must be 
strangely infatuated if he does not take every 
means in his power to meet such a catastro- 
phe as will certainly ensue if we are not as 
well prepared as they are when the hour of 
trial comes. There, in fact, lies our whole 
danger. They can choose their own moment 
for picking a quarrel and declaring war, and 
will, of course, do it at such time as we are 
least and they are best prepared. Barring 
this one great difficulty, we ought, in all 
human probability, to come out of the strug- 
gle victorious. We were equal to a contest 
with the great Napoleon in the plenitude of 
his power at the commencement of the cen- 
tury, and we ought to be equal to a similar 
contest now. During the interval that has 
elapsed since the wars in the early part of 
the century our population has doubled—that 
of France has barely increased one-fourth— 
and our wealth and means have been aug- 
mented in at least the same relative propor- 
tions; while, if we may judge from the way 
our soldiers fought at Alma and Inkermann, 
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and the dreadful tenacity with which they 
held on in India against all odds, neither our 
courage nor our military spirit has degen- 
erated. All that really is wanted is a just 
appreciation of our position, and the stead- 
fastness and self-denial requisite to prepare for 
the emergency. Even supposing, however, 
that France from her extraordinary military 
aptitude is again able to overrun Europe as 
she did at the beginning of this century, there 
is every reason to believe, from the progress 
of the different nations, that she is less able 
to hold the world in subjection now than she 
was then; and if this is so, the day of retribu- 
tion must come sooner or later, and to her it 
will probably be more fatal than her conquests 
may have been to the nations she has trampled 
upon. But this is not the question now: our 
business is to avert the awful catastrophes 
which must precede her downfall. 

When once it is admitted that the danger 
is imminent, it is by no means difficult to 
predicate what are the principle measures 
requisite to avert the shock. They are indeed 
so universally recognized as barely to require 
recapitulation here. It is the merest plati- 
tude to say that the Channel is England’s 
natural fortification, and her navy her real 
means of defence. The only real difficulty 
consists in ascertaining to what extent our 
naval preparations ought to be carried to be 
sufficient without being excessive, as any un- 
reasonable demands on the public purse 
would only defeat the objects the friends of 
this country had in view. At the same time, 
even when placing the fleet on the most 
moderate basis consistent with safety, there 
will always be great difficulty in getting all 
parties to agree to the expenditure requisite 
to make it efficient, so long as men can shut 
their eyes to the danger which they hope, 
though they do not quite believe, may pow 
sibly be averted; while every hour’ they feel 
the pressure of a taxation which is always 
present, and never pleasant either to us or 
to any other hard-working people. In so far 
as the matériel is concerned, we shall not 
probably be found much behind the mark. It 
is true the sudden and rapid development of 
the French navy during the last few years has 
taken us considerably by surprise, and having 
to construct a navy almost entirely de novo, 
all their vessels are of the best and most 
recent models, while many of ours were old, 
and only fitted for a state of warfare which 
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no longer existed. As many of these, 
however, were capable of conversion, and as 
this process is far more rapid and less expen- 
sive than building new vessels, we may be 
able to overtake our rivals in this respect. 
There is a great danger of the present Ad- 
mirality committing the same blunder as its 
predecessors in the late American war,—that 
of persisting in building frigates of the old 
model and armament, and sending them to 
fight with vessels, which though called frig- 
ates, were of far greater tonnage and carried 
a far heavier weight of broadside metal. 
Hence all the disgrace and disaster of that 
war. At present our authorities seem as 
blindly shutting their eyes to the fact that the 
French are building a class of iron-plated 
vessels, while we have nothing in our navy 
that can pretend to compete with them; and 
the probability is that when these come to be 
tested against our heaviest frigates, or even 
the largest line-of-battle ships, we shall see a 
repetition of the defeats of the American war, 
which in this instance will lead to the de- 
struction of our fleet and the exposing our 
shores to invasion. 

As far as can at present be foreseen, these 
iron-plated vessels and gun-boats seem des- 
tined to play a most important part in future 
warfare at sea, The latter especially, for de- 
fensive purposes, are of the utmost importance, 
and are by no means an expensive expedient. 
In the good old times it used to be estimated 
that every gun on board a man-of-war cost 
£1000. Owing to the immensely inereased 
scantling now found to be necessary, and the 
introduction of steam, this sum is now nearer 
£2500 on board a line-of-battle ship, £3000 
on board a first-class frigate, and £3500 on 
board a corvette. On board an iron-plated 
vessel it will be more than double the last of 
these figures, and on board such a vessel as 
the “ Niagara” it cannot be Jess than from 
£10,000 to £12,000 per gun; whereas a 
single-gun gun-boat can be built for £2500, 
and, if protected with iron, for at least as 
small a sum per gun as on board the larger 
plated vessel. As the light infantry of a fleet 
to protect harbors and prevent a landing they 
would be invaluable, and can easily be built 
in private yards in any number and in infinitely 
less time than would be required for a pro- 
portionate, increase of the regular navy. A 
thousand of them would certainly, as a sub- 
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sidiary force, go further to render our shores 
free from insult than ten line-of-battle ships, 

These gun-boats would be far more easily 
manned, being a class of vessel which our 
fishermen and coasting sailors would gladly 
volunteer to serve in. ‘The great obstacle to 
inducing that class of men to enter the navy 
is their aversion to large ships from their 
want of familiarity with the rigging and me- 
neeuvres, and their aversion to being separated 
from their families and homes. But give them 
small fore-and-aft rigged vessels to which they 
are accustomed, and let it be understood that 
they are merely a defensive armament, and 
never liable to serve abroad, and there would 
probably be little difficulty in getting any 
number of volunteers for this especial service. 

A fleet of gun-boats would also be far less 
liable to disaster, for the destruction of one 
or two would hardly be felt in a squadron. 
If overpowered they could escape into creeks 
and shallows, where they could not be fol- 
lowed ; and there is no class of warfare which 
would tend so much to bring out the best 
points of an Englishman’s character and sea- 
manship as a guerilla warfare of this sort. 
It has also the immense advantage that it will 
enable private yards and private enterprise to 
come to the aid of Government in the hour 
of need—a circumstance that ought never to 
be lost sight of in our preparations for defence, 
For if free institutions and a free people are 
ever to compete successfully with despotic 
governments, it will only be by the energetic 
assistance of the people themselves that the 
balance can be adjusted; otherwise a nation 
that will sell its freedom to a despot may 
gain in exchange the power of destroying the 
freedom of any other people who persist in 
preserving their disjointed and untrammelled 
liberty in preference to the unity and concen- 
tration of despotic power. 

The difficulty of manning our navy is, how- 
ever, far greater than that of providing a 
fleet, and it is the point in which we are really 
and seriously behind our neighbors in effi- 
| ciency. The Russians can march an army of 
marine soldiers on board their fleet in an in 
|eredibly short space of time, and so make up 
,in expedition for their want of efficiency ; and 

the French by the organization of their mari- 
time conscription can man their navy in far 
less time than we could do. Much as this 
question has recently been before the public, 
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no very satisfactory conclusion has yet been 
arrived at, though some steps have been taken 
in the right direction; but it is still requisite 
that a larger and more statesman-like view 
should be taken of the subject than has 
hitherto prevailed. We have been living too 
long on the traditions of the past, and have 
forgotten that half a century of progress has 
wonderfully altered the condition of matters. 
Whatever may have been the case formerly, 
the impressment of men has now become the 
frailest possible reed on which the nation can 
lean in a time of emergency. The practice, 
too, would be likely to embroil us with the 
only nation who can come to our aid if we 
should be worsted on the seas, and with 
whom, at all events, it is most desirable we 
should be on terms of amity whenever we 
may be involved in a Continental war. Still 
the existence of these impressment laws, and 
the memory of what they did in former days, 
lull many to sleep in fancied security who 
would otherwise look the question in the face, 
and probably help to get it settled. Fairly 
looked at, it is really monstrous that the class 
on whom we principally depend should be the 
only one subject to an old feudal corvée of 
foreed service, from which all their fellow 
subjects are free. It is equally monstrous 
that their wealthier fellow subjects should in- 
sist on retaining these unjust laws in order to 
save their own pockets, for there in fact lies 
the whole difficulty. 

No difficulty has ever been experienced in 
finding men to man the numberless merchant 
ships that daily enter and leave our ports; 
and Her Majesty’s service could easily be 
made far more pleasant and far more popular 
if the remuneration were at least equal, and 
the employment as certain as in merchant 
ships. The success of the late £10 bounty 
scheme is suflicient to show where the real 
difficulty lies; but such expedients are tem- 
porary and spasmodic. What is really 
wanted is a well-digested, permanent scale of 
remuneration, which will make our navy as 
‘attractive to our seafaring population as the 


British merchant or any other service they | 


can be employed in. At first the expense 
would appear considerable; but we should 
probably soon find, as the Americans have 
done, that a small, well-paid navy, with a large 
body of men always willing to enter it, is 
more efficient than a larger body of half 
satisfied servants. When once the navy is 
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made attractive either by pay or pension, and 
that there are more men anxious to enter 
than are wanted in time of peace, there will 
be no difficulty in forming reserves who will 
be forthcoming in time of war. But while 
the patriotism of the rich man shrinks from 
giving up a small portion of his wealth for the 
protection of his country, it is in vain to ask 
the poor man to sacrifice his liberty and his 
time, and to risk his life, for the good of those 
who grudge him a fair remuneration for his 
labor. By whatever means it is settled, this 
is the question that requires the most imme- 
diate attention; for we shall never be safe 
from attack, nor hold the position we ought 
to hold, until we have a standing navy—as 
far as the personnel is concerned—as well as 
a standing army. There is no occasion for 
their being always afloat; all that is required 
is that they should be instantly available in 
cases of emergency. 

If such reports as are found in the public 
papers are to be trusted, it appears that the 
French have at present as many line-of-battle 
ships in commission as ourselves, and can 
commission more if they think it necessary, 
and man them fully; while we, after inered- 
ible exertions, have not been able fully to man 
those we have in commission, and, if more 
vessels were required, should not know where 
to find crews to put on board of them: a 
state of affairs which ought never to be 
allowed, and which may at any time involve 
us in the most serious difficulties. 

The fortification of our arsenals is another 
branch of this subject, which is practically 
more difficult, because less understood, than 
questions affecting the materiel and personnel 
of the navy. It is the merest truism to say 
that a fleet without dockyards and arsenals is 
like an army without a base of operations. 
Unless there are ports to which ships can run 
for shelter when distressed, where they can 
be repaired, and from which they can be suc- 
cored, the ultimate destruction of a fleet {s 
inevitable; but, with these secure, a fleet can 
never be said to be destroyed, or the battle 
entirely lost. In the event of the invasion 
of this country, if our dockyards can be 
taken or burnt there is an end of all resist- 
ance so far as the sea is concerned, and the 
result of the campaign depends solely on 
which country can produce the greatest num- 
ber of soldiers in the greatest state of effi- 
ciency; whereas if our arsenals are safe 
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even supposing the “steam bridge” estab- 
lished, we need never despair of breaking it 
down, ayd if we succeed in this, and in pre- 
venting its being re-established, the result of 
the campaign must eventually be in our favor, 
whatever may be the sacrifices demanded of 
us or the disasters which may have occurred 
meanwhile. Cut off from its base, an invad- 
ing army must eventually be used up, and 
sooner or later the native forces will come to 
be so nearly on an equality with it that its 
destruction or surrender is inevitable. 

At the present moment our arsenals are far 
from being in the state they ought to be in 
order to meet the exigencies of the question, 
and there will be the greatest possible dif- 
ficulty in getting them made so, because the 
task is considered the privilege of a small 
body of Royal Engineers, who will not allow 
any officer out of their own division of the 
army, much less of the sister service, to in- 
terfere in the matter, and are so morbidly 
jealous of the interference of civilians, that 
the public are naturally indifferent to a subject 
of which they are kept profoundly ignorant. 
Year by year certain formidable columns of 
figures are presented to Parliament, pur- 
porting to be estimates for works at home 
and abroad ; but what those works are—who 
is to design them—or what purpose they are 
to serve when erected, is only known to a few 
of the initiated in the War Office. Occa- 
sionally the tourist of the merchantman ob- 
serves a scrange-looking erection on the 
shores of the Solent, or in the middle of the 
shipping on the banks of the Mersey; and 
when told that these are our national de- 
fences, for which considerable sums were 
voted some years ago, he naturally despairs 
of this branch at least of our means of de- 
fending ourselves. It does not require any 
one to be an engineer or a military man to 
see that the situation chosen for the works is 
generally so injudicious, and the mode of con- 
struction adopted so faulty and so entirely at 
variance with all the suggestions of experi- 
ence, that it is very doubtful whether the 
works could be defended, and nearly certain 
that, even if the men stood to their guns, 
they could do little damage to a fleet or ves- 
sel passing them. On the other hand, by ab- 
sorbing money and abstracting artillerymen 
from the main force at the time they are most 
wanted there, such works must aid an in- 
vasion to a far greater extent than they are 
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likely to prevent it; for there can be no 
worse mistake in a general commanding a 
small army than to weaken himself by dis- 
persing his men over an extent of country 
where they cannot assist one another. All 
the younger and more intelligent officers 
of the service admit this; and the authors of 
the designs are so thoroughly ashamed of 
them, that no one will expose himself to the 
ridicule of owning them. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to see how this state 
of affairs is to be remedied. Can we expect 
that the members of a privileged service will 
submit their designs to the criticisms of the 
uninitiated ; and can we expect the public to 
take the trouble to inform themselves to such 
an extent as to be able to appreciate the value 
of any suggestion that may be made ? 

One analogous circumstance that has just 
occurred in Belgium may give us some hope. 
There the authorities in the War Office 
prepared a plan for the defence of Antwerp, 
very similiar to that which is now being car- 
ried out at Portsmouth, and completed the 
works before letting the public into their con- 
fidence. When done it was found to be 


utterly inadequate for the purpose. Then, 


however, the public took up the question 
boldly: it was debated in the Municipalities 
and discussed in the Chambers. The Gov- 
ernment were forced to confess their mistake, 
and to sacrifice the useless works they had 
erected at a very considerable expense, and 
are now preparing to execute a plan prepared 
by outsiders. In vain the engineers pleaded 
the necessity of secrecy: the Belgians had 
the courage to laugh at such antiquated 
notions, knowing well that long before the 
works were finished their enemies would 
know all about them, if they did not before. 
What seems wanted in the first instance is a 
commission composed of the best men of all 
branches of the service, who will fully and 
openly discuss the question, investigate it in 
all its bearings, and publish every thing. This 
done we shall know what is wanted. In the 
mean while nothing can be more unsatisfactory 
than the state of the defences of our dock- 
yards. Plymouth is very imperfectly defended 
on the sea-face, and entirely open from the 
land side. It is true there are some wretched 
lines surrounding the town of Devonport, but 
they are so close to the dockyard as hardly 
to dover it; and Keyham, now the most im- 
portant part of the establishment, is outside 
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them altogether. A fort has been commenced 
at Treganile, which will be in the right place, 
and probably of the right form, and will be 
an important addition to the defences; but, 
to make the place at all secure, much heavier 
batteries must be erected to defend the en- 
trance to the Sound, and a line of forts con- 
nected by entrenchments must be erected in- 
land. Without these additions neither the 
dockyard will be safe, nor will the place form 
a point d’appui in the west, which is one 
important end it ought to answer, 

When the works now in progress at Ports- 
mouth are complete, it will be in a better 
position than it was,—but even they are de- 
signed on far too limited a scale to meet the 
real difficulties of the case, and some of them 
are such strange specimens of the art of for- 
tification that if seriously attacked they would 
probably be found worse than useless. The 
fort at Elson, occupying the right and most 
important flank of the Gosport lines, is so 
inconceivably bad that, in spite of all that 
has been recently done to remedy the defects 
of the original design, it is still utterly un- 
worthy of the important position it is meant 
to defend. Gomer Fort on the left flank is 
nearly as bad, but its position is so strong 
that this is of less consequence. The forts 
in the centre are better, but the whole design 
is a mistake, having reference to the recent 
improvements in artillery ; and, unless Ports- 
down Hill is occupied, the dockyard can 
easily be destroyed, together with every ship 
in the harbor, from that commanding posi- 
tion. It is of no use shirking the question, 
and hoping it may not be necessary. Unfor- 
tunately in war there is no middle course. 
Either the thing must be done effectually, or 
it had better not be attempted. It is no 
doubt a formidable undertaking to construct 
ten or twelve miles of fortification, and to arm 
them, and provide the requisite garrison in 
time of need; besides remodelling the harbor- 
defences, which are just now in a most in- 
efficient state; but the safety of Portsmouth 
as the principal station of the fleet is almost 
more important than the safety of the capital ; 
and in fact what is now being attempted will 
require at. least two-thirds of the men and 
means the more extended arrangement would 
require, without being half so effectual, if the 
works are not in reality a mere delusion. 

Chatham is a third important point that 
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cannot be too soon put into a proper state of 
defence. As before remarked, it is entirely 
open on the only side on which it is likely to 
be attacked, and could be destroyed by a very 
small force, without a single gun being 
brought to bear on the attacking party; and 
the same is true of Sheerness, which is en- 
tirely open to the west, and which is the side 
an enemy would certainly choose to attack it 
from. Were these great arsenals properly 
defended, the fleet might be considered to be 
tolerably secure, and capable of rehabilitation 
even in the event of a reverse; and, inde- 
pendently of the fleet, we might consider that 
we possessed, on the most important points 
of our frontier, cities where armies which 
could not keep the field might find refuge, 
and by occupying the enemy gain time for 
the country to rise and organize itself. Even 
when all is done our dockyards will neither 
be so extensive nor so well fortified as those 
of France, but the difference is not much, and 
could easily be compensated by a judicious 
use of the private means available in this 
country, to which the French have no parallel. 
If, for instance, we build iron-plated vessels, 
it will be in private yards and not in the 
Royal dockyards that they will be con 
structed ; if we want gun-boats, it is to private 
builders that we apply for them; and these 
resources, from their distribution, are less 
easily destroyed than if all collected together 
in great arsenals to which one disaster may 
be fatal. 

The question still remains, Should we do 
any thing further in the way of fortification ? 
On the whole the answer seems to be that it 
is hardly worth while, We have spent, and are 
now spending, very large sums on the fortifica- 
tions of Dover, which is so situated that it is 
almost impossible it should stand a regular 
siege. It covers nothing, and of all places is 
the one where it is the least likely an enemy 
would land. If anxious to make a descent 
upon this out-of-the-way corner of the island, 
Folkestone or Sandwich would answer an in- 
vader’s purpose equally well; but the fact 
seems to be that our engineers are keeping 
their eyes fixed on the Napoleon of Boulogne, 
forgetting that more than half a century has 
passed since his days, and that it is not the 
old Emperor, with his fleet of flat-bottomed 
boats, that we have to defend ourselves against, 
but the Emperor of Cherbourg, with his 
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seventy steam transports, who certainly will 
seek some more extended shore to and upon 
than the narrow, cliff-bound beach of Dover. 

Were it merely the money that was being 
wasted, it would be of little consequence ; 
but when the tug of war comes, some four 
or five thousand of our best soldiers, artillery- 
men and engineers, will be drawn off to man 
these useless works. The same remarks ap- 
ply to Alderney, where the fortifications are 
nearly useless, and will merely serve as a 
prison for some five thousand or six thousand 
English soldiers at a time when they are 
most wanted here. While we have been 
spending money uselessly at Dover and Al- 
derney, we have wholly neglected to fortify 
the great harbor at Portland, which, without 
one single exception, is now the most vulner- 
able point on our coasts. Not only is it the 
nearest to Cherbourg, and the most central 
for attack, but we have recently erected there 
a great harbor, capable of containing the 
whole French navy. When the enemy had 
ance occupied the isle of Portland, they would 
possess an impregnable citadel on our shores 
which five thousand men, with the assistance 
of a few earthworks and guns, could hold 
easily against fifly thousand advancing against 
them from the land side along the Chesil 
Bank, which is the only road. From their 
fleet within the breakwater they could land 
their troops and stores as easily as in the har- 
bor of Genoa, and, when their preparations 
were complete, could advance into the interior 
without there being a single obstacle of any 
sort to prevent them. Though all this is 
perfectly plain, and well known to every mili- 
tary man in the kingdom, there was not, a 
few months ago, a single gun on the island, 
or barrack-aceommodation for one hundred 
soldiers, Works, indeed, were proposed and 
marked out, and something has lately been 
done to.remedy this dreadful state of affairs ; 
but not a shilling ought to have been spent 
elsewhere before this point was rendered 
secure, and no outlay ought to be spared now 
to effect an object of such vital importance. 
In the mean while, can we wonder that foreign 
officers should have so low an idea of our 
military prowess when they see things so mis- 
managed, or that they should be tempted to 
try the venture of an invasion while we are 
literally furnishing them with harbors for the 
purpose? The French go to work after an- 
other manner ; and, though they have nothing 
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to fear from maritime invasion, they rendered 
Cherbourgh impregnable by fortification long 
before the break water was sufficiently advanced 
to cover a fleet of fishing-boats, 

Except in places of such vital importance 
as this, it may generally be asserted that all 
works along our coasts which require skilled 
soldiers to defend them are prejudicial to the 
defence, as being deductions from the main 
force; and as the enemy can certainly avoid 
nine-tenths, or, perhaps, ninety-nine one hun- 
dredths, the tenth or one hundredth part 
which may actually be engaged will do far 
less damage than the whole body composing 
the garrisons could do when united. Wher- 
ever coast-batteries or shore-defences can be 
manned by jocal corps or volunteers, their use 
may be great, and we cannot have too many 
of them; but a wise general should be ex- 
tremely chary of distributing his forces in small 
parties over an extended area, where they 
may never come into action, or if they do are 
certain to be overwhelmed. 

It is so self-evident that if we could fortify 
London we should be placing a shield over 
our heart, that few engineers have not at one 
time or other believed in the possibility of its 
being done, and tried their hands on designs 
for the purpose. One of the last is that pro- 
posed by General Shaw Kennedy, and coming 
from so competent an authority may be taken 
as a type of the rest. His proposal is to sur- 
round London by thirty towers or forts of 
masonry, one mile apart, to be mounted by 
heavy artillery, and between which, in the 
event of an invasion, all the houses are,to be 
destroyed and battle-fields prepared for the 
defence of the city. 

The first objection to this scheme is its im- 
mense expense. It was comparatively easy 
to fortify Paris: in the first place, because it 
does not cover one-third, certainly not one- 
half, of the same extent of ground; and, sec- 
ondly, because, like the generality of Conti- 
nental towns, it has practically no suburbs, 
and the ground all around it is unencumbered 
by houses and comparatively of little value. 
In London, on the contrary, one-half of the 
wealthier citizens live out of town, and land 
in the suburbs is almost as valuable as in 
many parts of the city; while every spot on 
which the engineer would like to build his 
fort is already occupied for the sake of its 
view by some picturesque-loving citizen. Add 
to this that if a circuit of thirty miles would 
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now be sufficient, sixty miles would hardly 
suffice ten or twenty years hence. Even sup- 
posing the plan was executed, what would it 
be but a wall with thirty breaches, each one 
mile wide? and supposing five thousand five 
hundred men, as General Kennedy assumes, 
were told off to each breach, it would make 
up an aggregate of one hundred and sixty- 
five thousand, who certainly ought to be 
stronger if united than if broken up into such 
small fragments; for, as the enemy would 
have the choice of attacking at any point, and 
could easily, by feints and false attacks, de- 
ceive the defenders as to the true point, it is 
scarcely to be supposed that five thousand 
men, even if supported by the fire of forts 
right and left, could resist the onset of fifty 
thousand, who might at any moment of the 
night or day be thrown uponthem. But it is 
not necessary to argue on even this hypothe- 
sis; for, supposing London fortified by an al- 
most impregnable enceinte thirty miles in 
extent, it must still be borne in mind that a 
circumference of thirty miles is only a radius 
of five, and, with the new artillery, the be- 
sieger could cover every part of the town 
with his incendiary fire, and could force a sur- 
render by the horrors of a bombardment, to 


which no government would or ought to ex- 
pose such acity. Nay more, if the enemy 
enter the town in hot blood through a de- 
fended breach, the usages of war justify pil- 


lage and rapine in all its forms. Should we 
dare to expose London to this? And, after 
all, is the loss of the capital so really vital ? 
When Napoleon advanced into Germany in 
1805, a few shells thrown into the town 
secured the surrender of Vienna, though it 
was better fortified and more easily defensible 
than London could ever be made; but that 
did not secure him from defeat at Aspern, 
and if the Austrians had had the energy to 
follow up their victory, the possession of the 
capital would not for one hour have prevented 
his being driven back on the Rhine. The 
fortification of Paris has no doubt added im- 
mensely to the defensive means of France ; 
and if the capital had been thus fortified in 
1814 that campaign might have been indefi- 
nitely prolonged, though the ultimate result 
of the struggle would hardly have been differ- 
ent. The forces of the invaders were superior 
in the field to those of the national army, and 
ultimate success was certain in the then ex- 
hausted condition of the country, Without 
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going further into the details of this question, 
the difficulties of fortifying London are so 
great, and on the other hand, the advantages 
to be derived from it are so problematical 
(since one hundred and fifty thousand men 
would be retained within its walls who, if 
joined to the army in the field, might over- 
whelm the invader), that it may safely be as- 
sumed that it will never be undertaken. The 
one form of the proposition which appears at 
all feasible seems to be to throw up works 
with masonry keeps on all the principal 
strategical points around London, to serve as 
prepared battle-fields, which it may be as- 
sumed would render a smaller army capable 
of contending on equal terms with one nu- 
merically stronger ; but even then it is by no 
means clear that this would not be a mistake, 
as involving the surrender of the army with 
the capital. Those, therefore, who propose 
schemes for the defence of the country would 
probably do well to dismiss the fortification 
of London from their minds as one of the 
“ jmpossibilities ” in the present posture of 
affairs, and see what can be done without it. 

But though we must abandon the idea of 
fortifying the capital, it is by no means clear 
that something should not be done to arrest 
an invader under its walls. Woolwich, for 
instance, cannot be left as it is, and either 
must be fortified or its works distributed. A 
| squadron of iron-plated vessels might steam 
|up the Thames, and burn and destroy the 
Arsenal and every thing in it. This done, 
| we have really lost all our matériel of war, 
and have no means of replacing it. It need 
hardly be mentioned that an enemy in pos- 
session of London, or able to keep the field 
in front of London, can walk into Woolwich 
without let or hindrance. It no doubt would 
be difficult and expensive to fortify it effi- 
ciently, as, like all suburbs of London, it is 
rapidly increasing, and every available spot is 
being built upon ; but unless it be made really 
the citadel of London, each of the three great 
yards of Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham 
ought to have its own stores and its own 
laboratory sufficient for the supply of its di- 
| vision of the fleet, Above all, some inland 
depdt should be established for the supply of 
the army. If Weedon were well situated and 
well arranged, it might be extended so as to 
answer this purpose; but it would probably 
be found better to begin de novo in some 
|judiciously selected spot. There are several 
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suitable localities in front of Birmingham, 
well supplied with railway and canal accom- 
modation, where a large tract of land could 
be got at a reasonable rate; and if Govern- 
ment began there on a well-digested plan, the 
money that is spent in changing and altering 
and adding at Woolwich, would soon suffice 
to establish a depét which would serve as a 
rallying point after the capital had fallen. 
Such an intrenched camp in the centre of the 
country would probably tend more to its ulti- 
mate safety than the fortification of the capi- 
tal, and certainly would not cost one-tenth 
part of the money. 

When we have brought up the materiel of 
the fleet to the requisite point of efficiency ; 
when we have provided a reserve of men 
available in case of emergency; and when we 
have put our dockyards and arsenals in safety 
against attack—shall we fold our arms, and 
say, “We have done enough”? Shall we 


be content to consider our island in the light 
of a fortified city, and the Channel and its 
fleet as its fortification ? and shall we, as soon 
as our walls are breached and the enemy 
lodged on our ramparts, surrender, and im- 
plore the mercy of the conqueror? There 


are few Englishmen who would not answer at 
once to these questions ;—that nothing would 
induce him to give in; that he and every man 
in the island would fight to the death, and 
either perish in the attempt, or drive the in- 
vaders into the sea. All this they mean, and 
all this they are no doubt prepared to do, and 
think they can. But the question must be 
met in a very different spirit from that in 
which it is usually taken up, or we had better 
make up our minds to rely on the fleet only; 
for to resist without a chance of success is 
merely to court murder and misery: a wiser 
plan would be to attempt to buy off the in- 
vader, as the degenerate Romans of the Lower 
Empire did the Barbarians. In discussing 
this point, it is always necessary to remember 
that before the land forces come into play the 
fleet must be destroyed, or at least disabled, 
and then, consequently, we are practically at- 
tached to the Continent, and must meet Con- 
tinental armies on the same terms as they 
now meet one another on the Continent. We 
see that Austria, with five hundred thousand 
men in arms, cannot compete with the armies 
of France. The Germanic Confederation 
could easily muster as many more under her 
banners; but it is questionable whether her 
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five hundred thousand men are equal to the 
task. Now, allowing every possible latitude 
for our own faith in our own prowess—what 
could we do? In time of peace it is probable 
we could muster some fifty thousand regulars 
of all arms in these islands, and possibly as 
many militiamen, Of these, at least thirty 
thousand must be left in Ireland, and of the 
remaining seventy thousand, at least twenty 
thousand would be required for the necessary 
garrisons of our dockyards, arsenals, etc., 80 
that we might place fifty thousand men in 
line of battle in front of London; and, if 
allowed a certain time to prepare, and we 
were really earnest about it, their numbers 
might be increased to seventy-five thousand 
or eighty thousand men, including a fair pro- 
portion of cavalry and some two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty guns. On the other 
hand, it may be looked upon as certain that 
the invasion will never be attempted with less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
and probably two hundred thousand, or even 
more, and that the army that advances against 
London will eertainly consist of at least one 
hundred thousand combatants. What could 
our band of fifty thousand heroes do against 
one hundred thousand, with 4s many more 
not far off to back them? No commander 
would be mad enough to risk a general action 
against such odds. If you ask military men 
what they consider as the proper remedy for 
this state of affairs, they will probably answer 
with Sir John Burgoyne, “ Increase the regu- 
lar army ;” but to what extent? If we add 
twenty thousand or thirty thousand to the 
fifty thousand we have assumed above, we 
should overgorge all the barracks and add 
very seriously to our burthens, without even 
then restoring the equilibrium. 

If indeed we knew that the invasion would 
certainly take place within the next two or 
three years, and that the fleet would probably 
sustain a defeat, it would be well worth our 
while to maintain a quarter of a million of 
men in arms for that time; for the expense 
of such an armament would be infinitely less 
than the cost of having an invader quartered 
for a week in London, even if we were sure 
that every man of them would be cut off, and 
not one ever again see his native land. But 
while one-half of the inhabitants of these isles 
believe that the invasion will never seriously 
be attempted, and many of the rest are con- 
vineed that the fleet will suffice for our pro- 
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tection, it is senseless to talk of any such in- 
crease of the regular army a8 would place us 
on an equality with Continental nations; and 
any thing short of this would merely suffice 
to lull us into fancied security without really 
providing against the danger. 

The militia is, however, a force which is 
more constitutional, and far less expensive, 
and for the purposes of defence we have no 
doubt but that it would really be found effi- 
cient. The great drawback to the British 
army is the want of centralization. It is in 
fact a federal republic of regiments more than 
an organized whole. Under such a man as 
the late Duke of Wellington it became as fine 
an army as the world ever saw, but, generally 
speaking, the defect in its constitution unfits 
it at first for service in foreign countries, while 
the absurd jealousy of everybody that does 
not wear a red coat leads our military authori- 
ties to neglect the medical staff and commis- 
sariat department to an extent that is fatal to 
the efficiency of the troops. 

All these defects, however, would scarcely 
be felt in any army fighting for the defence of 
their country, within their own shores, and 
their being so loosely organized and so little 
centralized may then almost be considered an 
advantage. Jt is impossible entirely to defeat 
or disorganize a body so lightly held together ; 
the parts would re-unite with ease; and with- 
out ascribing any thing to patriotism, even the 
militia, if mixed with regulars and handled 
with any thing like judgment, may fairly be 
pitted, man for man, against any troops in the 
world. But more than this it is vain and ab- 
surd to ask from them. As neither they, 
however, nor the regular army can well be 
brought up to the numerical standard of Con- 
tinental armies, there is still a hiatus in our 
means of defence which must be supplied if 
we are to have any chance of success, 

The only means that seems really available 
is appealing to the mass of the people to arm 
themselves as volunteer riflemen, and to pre- 
pare to defend their homes as patriotic citi- 
zens ought todo. If this expedient is to be 
effectual, the Government must be prepared 
to second it honestly and earnestly, and it 
must be done on a very large scale, otherwise 
(like all half measures) it will only serve to 
divert attention from what is more vitally im- 
portant. 

Most military men are inclined to sneer at 
these citizen-soldiers, and none more so than 


| 
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Sir John Burgoyne, in the work at the head 
of this article: yet he is old enough to re- 
member how severely some of the best regu- 
lar troops of the English army were handled 
by a small number of volunteer riflemen at 
New Orleans; and how in fact we lost Amer- 
ica in the first instance, and were unable to 
chastise her in the second war, wholly through 
the prowess of untrained levies. Even now, 
though the regular army of the United States 
is only some seventeen thousand or twenty 
thousand strong, their volunteer and militia 
arrangements are so complete that there is 
nota general in Europe who would undertake 
the conquest of that country with a picked 
army of one hundred thousand of the best 
troops in Europe. What they have done, we 
can do if we choose; and, if our citizens were 
organized for defensive warfare as the Amer 
cans are, we should have nothing to fear. 

Those who remember the troubles of 1819 
and ’20 look with dread at the idea of putting 
arms into the hands of the people. Times, 
however, have changed, and this country must 
now be governed with and through the people: 
they may be guided, but hardly opposed. 
Notwithstanding this, it would not be wise to 
arm only the lower classes ; but as there will 
be at least two volunteers of the upper and 
middle classes to one of the lower, the arming 
would really be on the side of order. If every 
man amenable to the income-tax was foreed 
by law to buy and keep a rifle, an émeute of 
the mob would be impossible. We do not 
fear, however, teaching the militia the use of 
arms, though they are all drawn from the 
lower orders; and in America no preponder- 
ance has been given to the disaffected classes 
from the circumstance of the whole people 
being more or less accustomed to military 
organization. 

To be effectual, not less than half a million 
of men ought to be enrolled as volunteers; 
either as members of rifle clubs or of rifle 
corps—a distinction it will be always necessary 
to maintain, The club should have the power 
of electing their own officers and making their 
own regulations, and, while providing for their 
own expenses, should be allowed to arm and 
dress as they please. All that should be re- 
quired of them should be that every member 
should be registered in some Government 
office, and submit to such control as will pre- 
vent injury to others, ‘The corps, on the 
other hand, should be assisted to at least 
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some extent by Government. In return, they 
‘should be subject to the supervision of the 
lord-lieutenant of the county. He would ap- 
point their officers, have the custody of their 
arms when not in use, and generally they 
would be treated more as a superior class of 
volunteer militia. Both would probably be 
equally available at a crisis. 

it is not supposed that in the event of an 
invasion all these would be forthcoming in 
the first instance: many could not leave their 
homes or business, and would be better em- 
ployed, in fact, attending to local duties and 
acting as local corps, so as to relieve the regu- 
lar army from all detached duties, and allow 
it to be concentrated where the principal at- 
tack was expected. If they remained where 
they were raised, they would form an invalu- 
able army of reserve, and might be capable 
of averting the destruction of the State, even 
in the event of the main army being defeated. 
Probably, one hundred thousand might be 
forthcoming to meet the invaders; and for 
the defence of London, and as an auxiliary 
force to aid the regulars and militia, they 
might turn the scale. For night attacks they 
are better than regulars; for skirmishers, as 








good; and to improve a disaster and com- 
plete a defeat, probably more useful in this | 
country than even cavalry would be. | 

If any thing, however, is to be made of this | 
force, it must be set about immediately. The | 
rifles do not exist with which they could be| 
armed, and, with every conceivable exertion, 
could not probably be fabricated within two 
years from this time. Those which belong to 
the Government are in one or two storehouses, 
which, being wholly unfortified, could easily 
be seized by an invader, and are barely suffi- 
cient for the demand of the regular army; 
while the number at the present moment in 
the hands of individuals is. probably very 
small indeed, and those in the hands of gun- 
makers or gunsmiths even smaller, and gene- 
rally being kept only as samples are of every 
conceivable size of bore and variety of pattern, 
so as to be utterly useless for any purpose of 
military organization. 

But even supposing that a sufficient num- 
ber of rifles did exist, there are not probably 
at present in these islands one hundred thou- 
sand civilians who have the smallest idea how 
to use them. Unless rifle-shooting becomes | 
permanent, unless it is fostered with care and| 
kept continually in exercise, it will certainly | 
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prove a delusion; but, if properly managed, 
it would in a few years deter any one from 
attempting the invasion of this country. 
Either we are very much mistaken in our 
estimate of ourselves, or we are equal as a 
nation to any one of our neighbors across the 
Channel. At present we are an unarmed, 
and, for military purposes, an utterly unor- 
ganized, people ; and, were we ten times more 
numerous, we should have no more chance 
against a Continental army than a flock of 
sheep against a pack of wolves, Organization 
we can improvise to a very great extent, but 
arms we cannot, nor can we learn how to use 
them without long and steady practice; and 
it is to this point that we ought immediately 
and earnestly to turn our attention. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that the 
above survey of the state of our national de- 
fences is by any means encouraging. There 
is an immense amount of work to be done 
before we can be said to be in any thing like 
a state of security, and there is great doubt 
whether our rivals will allow us the time 
requisite for our preparation, still greater 
doubt whether our statesmen are so far-see- 
ing as to judge correctly of the nature of the 
crisis, and greater still whether-they will have 
the patriotism to face the unpopularity of in- 
creased estimates to avoid a design which 
may not occur during their rule, and the re- 
sponsibility of which they may relegate to 
their successors, 

On one point, however, no man need de- 
ceive himself, which is, that the fleet which is 
now being built in the harbors of France 
with such skill and at such an enormous cost 
will one day be applied to the purposes for 
which it is avowedly being constructed; and 
when the time arrives, it will be the most 
serious danger that England ever has in- 
eurred since the days of the Spanish Armada. 
The attack will probably be like the tiger’s 
spring—stealthy but vigorous ; and if success- 
ful, may be fatal to us. The stake for which 
the game is to be played is so enormous, and 
the risk so great, that every man with a spark 
of patriotism in his bosom ought to look the 
danger fairly in the face, and be prepared to 
do what he can to save hinfSelf, his children, 
his fellow-citizens, and his country. 

In this awful crisis of our fate, it is no small 
consolation to find that some, at least, of our 
statesmen have sagacity enough to perceive 
the nature of the danger to which we are ex- 
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posed, and courage sufficient to speak out 
boldly. No nobler speech was probably ever 
delivered even to a British House of Parliament 
than that of Lord Lyndhurst on the 5th of July 
—clear and truthful in its statements, unanswer- 
able in its logic, and rising almost to sublimity 
in the prescience with which he pointed out 
the danger of the State, and warned the na- 
tion of the horrors of the abyss on the verge 
of which it is standing. If all our statesmen 
were as far-seeing and as courageous as this 
veteran Peer, the evil might yet be averted ; 
but, unfortunately for us, our free institutions 
—by throwing the burden of the Govern- 
ment on the public—do not provide that the 
wisest and best should always be at the helm, 
and still less do they provide for such an 
emergency as this. Thus there is real danger 
that a nation, which both physically and 
morally is quite equal to the contest, may be 
lost through the infatuated blindness or want 
of moral courage in those to whom the charge 
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of the State is entrusted. The time, however, 
is now passed when the extent of the danger 
can any longer be concealed. The war in 
Italy has opened the eyes of all to the mag- 
nitude of the power which can be wielded 
against us; and the preliminaries of peace 
which have just been settled may leave the 
French free to undertake any enterprise on 
which they may determine. Unless every 
citizen will now arm himself or assist his 
neighbor to do so; unless every servant of 
the State will apply his whole energies to see 
how the danger may best be met; and unless 
every statesman will forget all minor differ- 
ences of opinion, and apply his whole power 
to prepare for the great struggle—it may 
happen that the last spark of liberty that ex- 
ists in Europe may be trodden out, and the 
British name be lost from among those of the 
great nations of the earth, in a catastrophe 
such as has not appalled the world since the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. 





Tne Virgin did indeed die, but as she alone 
of all creatures was free from original sin, so 
she alone was exempt from the pain of death ; 
born without sin she died without suffering ; and 
it is to be believed that her most holy body is 


her first from this mountain, cried out, Aarafat 
—I know her! There they built the first house, 
and the second they built at Kufa. There they 
dwelt seventy years, and Eve was delivered 
there of Seth, Cain, and“Abel. Then the Lord 


together with her soul in heaven, since it has | sent to Adam a praying-house, or chapel, of 
never been found in this world. Where if it! white pearl excavated, called Beiti Maamoor, 
had been, we cannot but suppose that in so great which was let down from heaven upon the spot 
a number of years her precious Son would have | where the Caaba now stands, and Adam changed 
revealed it to some one of so many his saints, | his abode, on the Lord’s command, to Mecca. 
martyrs, and confessors as have flourished in his | So the house of Mount Aarafat was the first 
charch militant.—Garibay, 7, 4. |abode of Adam, Kufa the second, and Mecca 
She had a will in the business of redemption. | the third.” —Evlia, vol. 4. 
“ella siendo elegida 
su intencion fue de parir 
e escusar nos el morir 
Y administrar nos la vida.” 
Las 400 Respuestas, t. 1, p. 28. 





Susaat Kavun’s Mosque at AumepABaAD. 
—Sujaat Khaun’s Mosque at Ahmedabad, of 
| the purest white marble, surrounded by the dark 


| foliage and glowin let of ite bl 
The Apostles hid themselves on the day of the coat says Mr. Forbes, had =  acomon ek 


Crucifixion and the following Saturday, for fear | Another mosque here, built of white marble, is 
of the Jews, and had lost all hope and all faith. | jined with ivory, and inlaid with a profusion of 
The Virgin was the only person who believed | gems to imitate flowers, bordered by. silver 
that he would rise again—the lumen fidei reman- | foliage on mother ~of-pearl. During the hot 
sit in her only.—1 Partida, tit. 23, ley 6. winds at this place the heavens were as brass, 
jand the earth like heated iron, and we were 

Ararat, Kura, anp Mecca.—‘‘ Adam and | obliged to confine ourselves in dark rooms, 
Eve met for the first time on Mount Aarafat cooled by batties or screens of matted grass 
near Mecca, so called because Adam, beholding | kept continually watered. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE CHAPLAIN’S SECRET. 

THE evening was growing chil] and dark as 
the Italian Giacomo, after quitting the barge, 
made his way across the plashy meadows in 
the direction of Ladysmede. He drew the 
loose folds of his cloak over his lips, and 
walked rapidly, for the raw cold mists from 
the river-flats made the kouthern blood shud- 
der in his veins. There was no path, but it 
was still light enough, for one who knew the 
landmarks of the country, to make out the 
tops of the line of tall poplars and the chapel- 
turret of Loweote rising through the fog 
straight before him. From the hamlet a 
short two miles would take him to the manor. 
But when he reached the beaten track, instead 
of pursuing his way homewards, he stopped, 
and, after a moment’s hesitation, struck off 
into an unfrequented by-path which led in a 
different direction. A few minutes’ rapid 


walking brought him to a large osier-bed, 
which extended over some acres of the low, 
marshy ground, through which one of the lit- 
tle streams which fed the river wandered and 
seemed to lose its way, and partly stagnated, 
until at last what was left of it escaped, by 
means of two or three reedy ditches, to its 


destination. One of these ditches Giacomo 
crossed, and followed, not without some diffi- 
culty in the increasing darkness, a rough foot- 
track made through the osiers. He reached 
at last a spot where the ground rose rather 
higher than the ordinary level, and where 
advantage had been taken, as it seemed, of 
the comparative dryness of the situation to 
clear a space of some few square yards, and 
to erect there what served for a human hab- 
itation. Rude indeed it was, even amongst 
the rude dwellings of. the age, but yet solid 
and substantial enough to resist the weather, 
perhaps even better than some more preten- 
tious structures, and giving sufficient promise 
of warmth and shelter beneath the low- 
pitched roof, over which, protected as it was 
by the thicket of osiers, the winds from all 
points swept harmless. A light was shining 
through the chinks in the wooden shutter 
which closed the unglazed aperture that 
served as a window. Here the Italian 
stopped, and, after listening for a moment, 
knocked at the door. A man’s voice from 
within demanded his name and business. 

“Tt is I,” said Giacomo; “ open.” 

The occupiers of the hut seemed scarcely 
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satisfied; there was no answer for some mo- 
ments, when the question was repeated, this 
time in harsh female tones. 

“Tam here, Swytha; open—I am in haste.” 

The door was unbarred, and the figure of 
the woman who had spoken stood in the low 
doorway, strongly thrown out by the blaze 
from the logs which burnt upon the hearth 
behind her. She was of middle age, short 
and broad in person, and her countenance, as 
far as it could be distinguished in the uncer- 
tain light, was far from attractive. The 
natural coarseness of the features was not 
redeemed by any pleasant expression, or 
softened by any of the commonest appliances 
of female art. Smoke seemed to have been 
more habitual than. water as a cosmetic; and 
the red unkempt locks were only gathered 
off the face as a matter of convenience. It 
was the mere female of the animal man, of all 
female animals the least pleasant to look at, 
when she is nothing more. She muttered 
some words that scarcely sounded like a wel- 
come, as the priest brushed lightly past her, 
and stood within the hut. A man was sitting 
on a low stool by the wood fire, which was 
made nearly in the middle of the floor, and 
sent up a pungent vapor almost stifling to a 
stranger, and of which very little seemed to 
find its way out by the hole in the roof which 
was intended for its exit. He was shivering 
in an ague-fit, but he rose and made some 
sort of half reverence as his visitor entered. 

“ How is she to-night?” the Italian asked. 

“ Nay, what can I tell about her?” replied 
the man; “there be no difference that I can 
see. Hadst better go look for thyself, father; 
we be but poor leeches, Swytha and 1.” 

“ Has she spoken ?” 

The man looked to the woman to answer; 
she shook her head. 

“Nor made sign as though she knew any 
one?” 

Swytha still shook her head as before. 

“ Do you give her the drink as I bid you?” 

“Ay,” said the woman; “she be fain 
enough to take that; ‘tis the only mark of 
sense I see about her; she gulps it down as 
lustily as if it were royal liquor, and not the 
poor stuff tis.” 

The priest moved towards a low side-door 
in the wall of the hut, and, stooping down, 
entered cautiously, followed by the woman 
The chamber into which it led was small, and 
so low, that although Giacomo barely reached 
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middle height, it was only in some places that 
he could stand upright. Yet, close and unin- 
viting as it was, there was nothing in it repul- 
sive to the habits of the period; and there 
were traces of some rude attempts at comfort 
which might even have been considered lux- 
urious. A coarse lamp was flickering on a 
wooden bracket against the wall; clean rushes 
strewed the floor, and one side of the chamber 
had its rough mud plastering covered with 
something which looked as if it had once been 
rich tapestry. In one corner a low, wooden 
bench had been arranged with more than 
usual regard to the ease of the occupant, so 
as to form, by the help of skins and dried 
heather, a nearer approach to the modern 
notion of a bed than our Norman or Saxon 
forefathers cared to indulge in. There, un- 
der a coverlet of what seemed a costlier fabric 
than suited the rude appliances of a peasant’s 
household, lay the figure of a woman appar- 
ently in the prime of life. For, though the 
face, calm as it was, bore evident traces of 
present suffering, it was not worn and wan as 
from a sickness of long duration. The round 
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“That way she lies, day and night,” she 
said, “ and a wearisome watch I have of it: 
howsoever, no one will be troubled with her 
long, poor soul; she is but waiting for death, 
as it seems to me.” 

“Death!” exclaimed the priest, turning 
round upon her almost fiercely; “she is not 
dying! it shall be worse for ye both if ye 
dare to let her diet Has not all your care 
and tendance been well paid for ?—what is it 
ye are grudging at now ?” 

“Nay, I grudge her nought, father!” said 
the woman, in a somewhat humbled tone; “I 
have tended her, God wot, and will do, as if 
she were my own child, and we find no fault 
about the payment; if *twere not for that, we 
might well have-starved, for my man there 
has not struck a stroke of work these five 
weeks or more, and sits there quaking all day 
like a hound; but neither pay nor painstaking 
will serve to keep death from the door, if her 
time be come.” 

“ Her time has not come, then,” returned 





Giacomo; “she has much need to live, and 
must live, remember; it were better that thou 


lines had not sunk, and a slight feverish flush | and Cuthwin starved and rotted here in your 
rather added to their beauty. The eyes were | hideous ditches, and died a score of deaths, 
closed, and the soft, dark eyelashes rested in | if ye had lives enough, than that hers should 


distinct outline on cheeks which, but for the 
hectic in the centre, were very pale and clear. 
She lay quite motionless; and her breathing, 
though regular, had the heavy, distinct sound 
which speaks of mischief in the brain, At 
the foot of the couch, against the wall, there 
hung a small, richly carved crucifix of ivory. 
Giacomo went up to the sufferer, and mo- 
tioned to Swytha to bring the light nearer. 
He carefully moved back some of the rich 
dark hair which had escaped over the tem- 
ples, and laid his hand upon the brow. Then 
taking in his own the hand which was hanging 
over the side of the rude bedstead, he felt the 


be in danger among je. But hearken, good 
Swy tha,” he proceeded, addressing the fright 
ened woman in an altered and gentle tone, 
“watch her still carefully night and day; 
sleep like the watch-dog that still hears the 
slightest footfall—if such a sturdy frame 
needs sleep at all; be sure to give the drink 
from time to time, as I have bid thee ; and fail 
not to have good tidings for me in the morn- 
ing. I can reward, remember,—and I can 
punish.” 

Ile put some silver into her hand as he 
| Spoke the last word. The woman looked at 
it, and mumbled out what were meant for 





pulse for some moments in silence. Having | thanks. Once more the priest turned towards 
satisfied himself with this examination, he | the bed, and taking the dim lamp from her 
gently placed the arm in a more comfortable | hand, gazed long and earnestly on the uncon- 
position, and remained gazing on the face, | scious form which lay there. He moved away 
still without speaking. The patient was |at last, and re-entered the outer room, where 
totally unconscious—of that there could be no | the husband still sat shivering over the logs, 
doubt; but the life was there, still full and| - “So the fit is on again to-day, Cuthwin ? 
vigorous, and struggling hard with disease | I warned thee it would surely return to-day, 
for the mastery. In such a struggle, perhaps if the lady were not better.” 
the safest course for imperfect human science | “ Ay, father, it racks my head again, and 
is to look on. Swytha was the first to break poe me till I can scarce stand, Swytha 
the silence, her harsh voice awed into a whis- ioe surely have it I am bewitched; has 


per. 
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she”’—he pointed to the inner chamber with | apprehended, All was dark within the walls 
a glance of awe—*has she bewitched me?” | when the priest returned; it was past Sir 
“She? nay, I tell thee, if she were well | Godfrey’s usual hour of rest, and he and his 
again, it is she that can cure thee.” companion had no doubt parted for the night. 
“It is some witch or devil’s doings, of a} Giacomo, after ascertaining that all was quiet, 
surety ; but,” said the man timidly, “ dost not | instead of approaching the drawbridge, went 
know some charm thyself, holy father—some | round to the other side of the moat, crossed 
proper learned charm that could tell us where | it, and unfastening easily a small postern gate 
the fiend is at work ?” at one of the projecting angles of the wall, 
“The fiend is at work everywhere, my entered the building without disturbing any 
friend,” returned the Italian gravely ; “ and lof its numerous occupants. There were two 
is specially active, as my books tell me, at this | large mastiffs in the court, but no step was 
season, in these fens of Lowcote. I myself ‘better known to them than the Italian’s. 
almost fear to meet him as I return to-night;| He had been right in presuming that his 
but to-morrow I will bring with me some- | absence during the latter part of the evening 
thing that may serve to keep him in check for | would pass unnoticed by his patron. The 
awhile ; only remember,” he said with em- | habits of that household were scarcely so reg- 
phasis, addressing the wife as well—“she | ular that any member of it should fear to be 
whom I leave in your charge is wiser in these |called to account for their comings and 
matters than I; it behoves you to look well | goings, unless their movements chanced um 
to her safety. So farewell.” luckily to cross the will or convenience of the 
“And the masses for the child, father?” | master. Even on this point it was remarked 
said the man as the priest opened the door to | that the chaplain was less careful than it be 
go; “thou wilt not forget? We can pay hoved others to be; and though he treated 
what is right, and are willing—art not, Sir Godfrey with all formal reverence and 
Swytha?” submission, he seemed to maintain an inde- 
“ Rest content; they shall be said for thy | pendence of position, and a freedom in his 
child as heartily as if they were for a king; | words and actions, which the knight would 
and for the payment—let Swytha show me hardly have accorded to hi8 sacred office, 
the lady strong and well again, and we will| even had the bearer’s character advanced 
both add fifty paternosters daily for as long— a higher claim to general respect on that 
as need shall so require.” And again wrap-| ground. But in truth, Father Giacomo’s rep- 
ping his cloak carefully round him, the priest | utation for sanctity was hardly that to which 
hurried through the raw mist back to the | he owed his influence either with his patron 
Manor. Night had closed in ere he arrived | or his neighbors in general. Men looked at 
there. each other inquiringly, or shook their heads 
The manor-house of Ladysmede stood ona| with something of reprobation, whenever 
well-wooded, rising ground which overlooked | they spoke—and it was little they chose to 
for many miles the broad meadows of rich, | speak—of the new priest of Lowcote. It was 
alluvial soil, but of very imperfect drainage, | not that he allowed himself overmuch in seo- 
which composed the basin of the Ouse. Itjular pursuits and indulgences; nay, had he 
had deen almost rebuilt, and to a certain ex-|cared more for hawk and hound, or been 
tent fortified, like all considerable houses of | something more of a boon companion than he 
the time, by Sir Miles, the last possessor. A| was, he would probably have been far more 
broad fosse, now dry, but into which water| popular. But his tastes and habits were 
could readily be turned from springs in the | rather those of the student and the recluse; 
hill-side above in times of danger, ran round | and even in this respect he presented an un 
the outer precinct which served both as a| favorable contrast, to the popular eye, to the 
court and a garden; and this was crossed by | ordinary rude and unlettered familiarity of 
a wooden drawbridge, leading to a covered | the rural priesthood. Nor was it that his life 
gateway with a small chamber above, con- | was open to any charge of flagrant immoral- 
stantly occupied by an official who might be | ity; unhappily, even had it been so, it would 
considered as merely a porter in time of | not have necessarily shocked the moral sense 
peace, but who played the more important | of the age, or have marked him as an excep- 
part of watchman when any danger might be| tional and scandalous offender against the 
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vows of his calling, or the laws of society. 
Nor yet was it because he evidently took a 
limited view of his priestly responsibilities, 
and performed such offices as were needed in 
his chapel of St. Bride—seldom, indeed, were 
they called into requisition at the Manor—in 
a rapid and business-like fashion, and ecom- 
pressed them, each and all, into as brief a 
compass as possible. The humble population 
of Loweote were not learned in ritualism, or 
indeed in any thing else; and the rubrics of 
the Church might have been laws of the 
Medes and Persians for any acquaintance 
which they had with them. On all main 
points they were scrupulously orthodox ; they 
came to seek the Church’s blessing on their 
marriage ; they brought their children to the 
font to be christened; and if they carried their 
departed relatives four miles to the Abbey to 
be laid in holy ground (a privilege as yet pre- 
served by the fraternity of Rivelsby), still it 
was Father Giacomo who administered the 
last rites,—and he was never grudged his 
dues, in which, to do him justice, he was by 
ao means exacting. If any of these offices 
were hastily or carelessly performed, that, 
they considered, was the priest’s concern more 
than theirs; it was not their own duties 
towards the living or the dead which were 
neglected. It might be true that the masses 
at the altar at St. Bride’s were short; but to 
the majority of the attendants there, that fact 
in itself was no objection ; they were not con- 
scious of any omission ; and had Father Gia- 
como chosen to read a royal rescript there, or 
a few passages from some profane classic, in- 
stead of the legitimate service, not one of 
them would have been the wiser, provided the 
visible ceremony had been the same. And 
indeed, when they compared him with poor 
Brother Anselm, who in former days used to 
hobble over from Rivelsby, and mumble 
slowly through the ritual with many a paren- 
thesis of cough and groan, they thought, as 
they listened to the Italian’s rapid yet musical 
intonation, that he was plainly the better 
workman of the two, and that, looking upon 
it as a matter of business, his congregation 


were gainers not only in point of time but) 


execution. 

But if the popular creed at Lowecote was 
not very enlightened or discriminating, it was 
real and earnest, such as itwas. It might be 
very little better in many points than a cere- 
monial idolatry, but it was very jealous for its 
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idols. The ignorant are generally sincere. 
And what they did mistrust in him who was 
their religious representative at present, was 
the apparent absence in his character and 
bearing of all which we express by the terms 
reverence and reality; a want of which they 
were uncomfortably conscious, though they 
might have been slow to express it in words, 
His countenance wore almost the same inde- 
finable expression when he enlarged upon the 
miracles of their saints, as when he bid them 
thank Providence for the appetite which could 
relish, and the powers which could digest, 
their coarse English fare, or for the strong 
lungs which breathed freely in such a climate. 
It was remembered, amongst other things, 
with much suspicion and dissatisfaction, that 
when Rolph the bailiff’s wife was down with 
the falling sickness, all authorities had agreed 
that naught could heal her save to kiss the 
shoulder-blade of St. Bridget, which they 
were so fortunate as to possess, built in for 
better security under the altar, within a gilded 
lattice which grudgingly admitted the lips of 
the supplicant; it was a remedy which had 
ever been held infallible in such cases; but 
the new priest had positively forbidden them 
to carry the sick woman there (though it was 
but two miles, and there would have been a 
liberal fee for the ceremony), and had given 
her some foreign drug out of a heathenish- 
looking bottle, the effects of which—so said 
the gossips—were horrible. True, she recov- 
ered, but she was looked upon with rather an 
evil eye by the scrupulously orthodox among 
her neighbors in consequence. Some even 
declared that they would rather lose their 
wives than have them preserved by such very 
questionable measures. Most good Christians 
would have died on principle; but Tib, they 
admitted, was “ever known for a contrary 
woman.” 

Altogether there was an uneasy feeling, 
most prevalent amongst those who were 
brought most in contact with him, that the 
chaplain’s real character, for good or evil, was 
an enigma which they were as far from solv- 
ing as on the first day he came among them, 
—nay, which became more puzzling the more 
they saw and heard. He seemed unreal in 
all he said and did; a fault always abhorrent 
to the genuine English mind, and most of all 
so in days when there was little conventional 
disguise, and men commonly laid bare to the 
world the best and worst that was in them. 
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If he spoke, as he could speak, words of” 
gravity and wisdom, it was always with what 
looked like a sneer. If he jested, it seemed 
more in bitterness than mirth. The retainers 
of Ladysmede stood more in awe of his cour- 
teous gibe than of Sir Godfrey’s boisterous 
wrath. He left upon the minds of all with 
whom he conversed the disagreeable impres- 
sion that his words never expressed his own 
thoughts, but were cunning instruments by 
which he probed and dissected for his own 
purposes—or, as it often seemed, for his mere 
amusement—the thoughts and feelings of 
others. He was never accused of doing an 
injury to any living soul within or without the 
gates; but there was scarce a man or woman 
thiere but would have shrunk from any offered 
kindness at his hands. Something of this 
arose no doubt from his being a foreigner by 
birth and education, and never taking pains 
to conceal his contemptuous dislike to many 
, of the ruder habits of those with whom he 
was now associated. There had followed 
him, too, from over sea, by that invisible 
agency which rumor employs, suspicions 
which found no open voice, which passed from 
mouth to mouth with tantalizing indistinct- 
ness, and whose origin it was as impossible to 
trace as it was to test their truth. The cir- 
cumstances which had first led to his connec- 
tion with Sir Godfrey were quite unknown at 
the Manor. He had made his first appear- 
ance there about two years back, soon after 
the knight’s return from Normandy, whither 
he had followed the late King Henry to his 
unhappy campaign against his son. He had 
at once taken up his position as nominal 
chaplain in Sir Godfrey's household, was 
treated by him with more consideration than 
it was his wont to show either to churchmen 
or to others whom he considered as beneath 
his own degree, and had been installed, after 
some faint resistance on the part of the late 
abbot, in all the rights and possessions, spir- 
itual and temporal, of what the knight chose 
to claim as his own church of Loweote. If 
any one could have contributed any trust- 
worthy information as to Father Giacomo’s 
earlier history and his past relations with his 
patron (for such relations there plainly were), 
it would have been Gundred the chamberlain, 
who had accompanied his master into France ; 
but beyond the fact that Sir Godfrey had seen 
and known him there, Gundred either could 
or would say nothing; and as his humor was 
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none of the pleasantest, even the most curious 
on the subject forbore to press him much with 
inquiries. As to the little Giulio’s presence 
in the house, that, too, had been food for curi- 
ous speculation in its day ; but all active curi- 
osity on the subject had long died out in the 
Manor itself, and outside its walls his very 
existence was almost unknown. The mere 
fact of a child, whose birth and parentage haa 
not been publicly proclaimed, holding the un- 
defined position which Giulio did in the 
household of a man like Sir Godfrey, was not 
in itself so unusual or remarkable as to excite 
much surprise or inquiry. So far as could be 
observed, Sir Godfrey treated him as his own 
child, though there were not wanting those 
who insisted that the priest himself was the 
father, and it was some confirmation of the 
latter suspicion that the boy bore an Italian 
name, and looked up to him with devoted 
obedience and affection. But de Burgh had 
himself visited foreign countries; and it was 
but natural that the child should feel the 
strongest attachment to one who had been 
his protector, as it seemed, for some part at 
least of his early life, and had still the con- 
stant charge of him at Ladysmede. For the 
knight himself spent but little time at home, 
unless he had companions ta carouse with, 
and he was scarcely the man to seek or gain 
the affections of a thoughtful and sensitive 
child. At all events, if any curiosity was still 
felt upon the subject, it was likely to go un- 
satisfied; few would have liked to question 
Sir Godfrey de Burgh upon any matter which 
he might construe into cause of offence; and 
as to the Italian, though he would have prob- 
ably given the smoothest possible replies to 
that or any other query, they would hardly 
have contributed much to the satisfaction of 
the inquirer, unless he were specially curious 
in dialectics, 

Great was the consternation, however, in 
the household on the following morning, 
when it was first known that the boy had dis- 
appeared, Giacomo had chosen that others 
should communicate the fact to his patron, 
though it was an office which he found no 
one very willing to undertake. He was 
awaiting, however, in his own chamber, the 
expected summons into Sir Godfrey's pres- 
ence to give an account of his charge. It 
speedily came. He found the knight striding 
up and down, pale from rage and excitement, 
which he was still trying to control. The 
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Italian was pale also—a little paler than he 
always was, for his cheek had never the 
healthy brown tint common to his country- 
men; but he did not shrink or tremble. He 
bowed as usual when he entered ; but then he 
raised his head, and met the other’s glance 
with an answering eye. 

“So!” said de Burgh, with a slight stamp 
of his foot, “what new devil’s trick is this? 
s have no need to ask whether it is your do- 
ing—where is the boy ? speak! and if such a 
thing be possible, speak truly.” 

“He is in safety,” replied the chaplain, 
quietly. 

“In safety! does it mean you have not 
murdered him? In truth, I scarce thought 
that—it would hardly serve your end,” said 
the knight, with a sneering laugh. 

“Would it serve any end, think you, Sir 
Godfrey ?” 

A loud blasphemy broke from de Burgh’s 
lips—** What mean you, fool ? is it your pur- 


pose to provoke me? answer me at once—| 


where is the boy, I say ?” 

“T will answer you—he is in safe hands; 
but where, I do not care to tell.” 

“What! is this a defiance, priest? by my 


knighthood, but this mocking insolence has | 


come to a pitch that passes bearing! Have 
you no care for your life, or are you over- 
trustful of my gentle temper, that you beard 
me in this sort?” 

“Peace, peace, Sir Godfrey,” said the 
priest; “this mood, as you should know, will 
hardly serve your need with me; I am not 
insolent, and I mean no defiance. There may 
be listeners near, and it were hardly well they 
should hear these loud words between us. 
What I have done, I have done, it may be, 
for the sake of all. And I will abide by it.” 

The knight, while the other spoke, was 
pacing hurriedly to and fro as if vainly trying 
to contain his passion. He opened the 
chamber door to assure himself that their 
interview was not watched, closed and fast- 
ened it, and then stopped again opposite the 
Italian. 

“Traitor!” he exclaimed, his hand on the 
hilt of the short sword at his girdle, and set- 
ting his teeth hard. 

“It is ill bandying hard terms,” said the 
chaplain, “let that pass. Enough that it is not 
true. Be calmer, and it may be we shall come 
to somewhat better understanding.” 

“Calm?” returned the knight — “calm? 
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who are you, in the fiend’s name, that you 
have the hardihood to school me thus? that 
you stand there glorying in your villany, mak- 
ing me the dupe of your accursed schemes, 
calm yourself, and bidding me be calm? I 
can see those devil’s eyes of thine smiling 
now—speak! why should not one good blow 
rid me of thee forever?” 

“ Because,” said the priest—but he drew a 
step or two backward, put his right hand into 
his bosom, and stood half in an attitude of 
defence —“ because there is that between us 
which stays your hand.” 

They looked at each other for a moment 
or two in silence. Then the priest spoke 
again. 

“To what purpose is this violence?” said 
he; “we should have known each other 
better than to brawl here lik¢ grooms. I tell 
you — when you will hear reason — that in 
removing the boy from this house — which I 
had never done, remember, but for your rash | 
words —I have counselled well for all, I 
have broken no faith in this matter, nor am I 
plotting, believe as you may, aught against 
you or yours. If it pleased me to turn accuser, 
I might say something perhaps — which shall 
not be said; there has been more than enough 
of angry words.” 

“Say plainly where the lad is, and who 
has been your helper in this goodly business,” 
said the knight in a calmer tone, but still 
breathing hard with passion —“ let me have 
some further share in these prudent counsels 
which you speak of (since they must needs 
concern me somewhat nearly), if you would 
have me put any faith in your words.” 

“T said, Sir Godfrey, that we should know 
each other well—too well, I fear me—by this 
time, to have left room for much trust on 
either side. I have seen causeto move the 
boy from Ladysmede; and you must needs 
confess it was scarce to be expected that I 
should take you for my counsellor in so 
doing. For the same reasons —though I 
have no wish to anger you, if it may be 
avoided —I must crave permission to keep 
my own secret now. Let it content you to 
know that those with whom I have placed 
him will give you no cause for fear or jeak 
ousy, and are even less in my confidence than — 
yourself.” 

The knight suddenly struck the table 
sharply against which he was standing, and a 
gleam of triumph lighted up his face. 
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“A weak device,” he said, “with all your 
cunning! I have your secret! this then was 
the meaning of the child being brought to 
the abbot in my cabinet last night; so! it was 
settled then between ye, was it? did I not 
well to call it treason? What is the part ofa 
traitor, if it be not to plot against a man in 
his own house, at his own table?” 

“Your over-haste has led you wrong again, 
Sir Knight; it was but a chance meeting, as I 
said, and quite against my will; nor did one 
word pass there between Abbot Martin and 
myself about the child. It matters little 
whether you believe my words or not, for I 
repeat again, be he in whose charge he may, 
he is where you shall hardly find him for the 
present; but as to my dealings with the 
abbot, if it pleases you to ask, your guest Sir 
Nicholas le Hardi was a witness to them, 
and you may have his knightly word, if that 
will content you, to quiet that suspicion.” 

Sir Godfrey hesitated, and gave the priest 
a glance which he intended to be searching; 
it might as well have fallen upon a mask of 
ice. Baffled and puzzled, he yet hardly gave 
up the thought. 

“By St. Benedict!” he exclaimed, “if I 
had good cause to think there had been any 
false dealing on the part of the holy brother- 
hood, | would make them sing miserere for it 
till their cloister rang again! Yet I doubt 
there is scarce so much Christian love be- 
tween ye, that ye should be thus deep in each 
other’s secreis on the sudden; and I confess 
I did hold Abbot Martin for a wiser man 
than to thrust his hand willingly into other 
men’s quarrels. Well—we may chance to 
ride that way to-morrow. But beware, I 
warn you, lest you carry this a step too far 
for both of us. If it is to be battle from this 
time forth between us, down with the barriers 
—- laissez aller!” 

“And shall we cry, ‘Heaven defend the 
right ?’” said the chaplain, with his old smile. 
“Nay, Sir Godfrey; I at least have given no 
challenge —I have but stood on my defence ; 
and when noble knights hold rendezvous to- 
yether to hunt us down, we meaner animals 

no. defence but flight.” 
folence of the knight’s passion was 
r, and he looked almost admiringly on 

@ other’s cool self-possession. “ It will cost 
the fiend himself a hard day’s hunting, Gia- 
como,” he said, “to bring thee to bay! but 
twill be a quarry he may well boast of. I 
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have no stomach nor patience to track such 
subtle game; but I warn you again, I will 
be led no fool's chase at your pleasure. Be 
wise, and bring back the child — what mat- 
ters a hasty word?” 

“Tt matters this much,” said the priest: “it 
cannot be unspoken. But I say, too, be wise, 
and let not this breed a quarrel between us. 
But come what may of it, I have taken my 
course, and I leave you to take yours.” 

He moved to the door as he spoke, and 
though the knight made a half-movement for- 
wards as if to stop him, removed the bolt, and 
passed from the chamber. 


CHAPTER III, 
THE CASTLE-YARD. 


THE bright autumn morning had tempted 
the idlers of Ladysmede to a council in the 
sunny courtyard below. Picat’ the hunter 
was there, with a leash of greyhounds, await- 
ing orders from Sir Godfrey ; and, meanwhile, 
leaning over the low wall, and holding his 
usual gossip with the old cellarer, Stephen, 
who had treated him to a morning’s draught 
of ale, in return for such small scraps of 
country news as his rambles by wood and 
water-side enabled him to purvey. Young 
Raoul the esquire was there too, dividing his 
attention between Picot’s talk and the adjust- 
ment of a new mantle which was at present 
the main object of his affections. Men-at- 
arms and serving lads lay or lounged about 
in various attitudes of laziness, but it was to 
these three that the conversation was chiefly 
confined; for Robin Armourer, who made 
one of the group, was a man whose blows 
were readier than his words at any time, and 
he now stood leaning against the window-sill, 
blinking in the sunshine, in a state of very 
doubtful consciousness. 

But their usual light topics of discourse 
were soon superseded by a piece of intelli- 
gence which, for the time, even distracted the 
young esquire’s thoughts from their favorite 
subject — himself and his appointments. 
Stephen, called within for a moment to re- 
ceive some orders from a domestic, returned 
with the announcement of the child Giulio’s 
sudden disappearance. He was little known 
to any in the household; for his time was 
spent almost entirely in the company of 
Father Giacomo, and his quiet ways were lit- 
tle suited to such rough companionship as he 
would have found in most of Sir Godfrey’s 
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following. He was therefore less of a favor- 
ite amopgst them than a boy of his age 
would otherwise have been, and from his 
marked attachment to the Italian, had shared 
something of his unpopularity. Siill, the 
rumor of his being thus unaccountably miss- 
ing was sure to cause a general feeling of 
disquiet ; and old Stephen’s countenance espe- 
cially wore a troubled expression, when it 
became evident that no clue to this strange 
circumstance was to be had from any of those 
present. 

“I reckon he is gone back to where he 
came from,” said Picot, at last; “he comes 
here o’ the sudden, and he goes o’ the sudden 
too; I had as lief as a new jerkin that others 
of his company that I could name ”"—and 
here he looked round him cautiously—* had 
taken flight with him.” 

“TI would be very loth the little lad came 
to harm,” said Stephen, shaking his head 
doubtfuily. 

“He was never likely to come to much 
good,” replied the hunter ; “he had never the 
ways of a well-to-do child. I mind well, and 
so does Master Raoul, when I brought him 
tosee the rarest cock-fighting that we had 
last Shrovetide, he told me, in his outlandish 


fashion, he did not care for such cruel sport, 


quotha! I count him to have but little good 
English blood in his veins, Why, there is 
my youngest knave, that is but five years old 
come Childermas, will clap his hands and 
shout with the best, and cried because he had 
not strength enough to wring the neck of a 
craven.” 

“'Tis very well for you to say so, Picot: 
we all have our gifts; but he was a proper 
child in his learving, and of a very gentle wit. 
He could read like any clerk—’twas wonder- 
ful. It is but a four or five days back that he 
sat here by me on the wall, and showed me a 
book he had with marvellous cunning pictures 
in it, and told me all about Peter, and John 
Baptist, and Ilerod, and a many blessed 
saints; ‘twas as good as a mass to hear him.” 

“ Herod was none of a saint,” said Picot: 
“T never heard his name but to a hound—he 
was own father to Rob Miller’s brindled biteh 
Marian.” 

“He was there in the book,” replied the 
indignant cellarer; “and you may see him 
figured on the wall in the Lady’s aisle in 
Lowcote, with a crown on his head, sitting on 
a throne well-nigh as high as Our Lady’s—as 
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big a saint as any of the rest; but thou art 
little better than a heathen, I fear me, Picot, 
and neither knowest nor carest for aught be- 
yond thy craft,” 

“If I know my craft, tis more than some 
know,” retorted Picot: “this ale smacks 
mightily of the cistern.” He winked at the 
young squire as he spoke. 

“How!” cried Stephen, seizing the jack 
out of the hunter’s hand, and testing the 
quality of its contents—* thou liest, varlet! 
Wilt please you to taste it, Master Raoul? 
better was never malted.” 

“ You will please to excuse me,” said the 
squire, waving the jack from him daintily: 
“T am far from misdoubting its strength, 
good Stephen, but tis too heavy a liquor for 
the morning.” 

“Go draw us another measure, Master 
Cellarer,” said Picot; “and Robin shall be 
judge between us, though I have little fear 
but the next will taste better.” 

The cellarer hesitated, and was preparing 
a look of offended dignity; but he cast a 
glance round, and saw that the laugh was 
against him; so he wisely joined in it, and 
turned the tables in his own favor by at once 
descending to his own dominions, and re-ap- 
pearing with two foaming measures, of which 
he invited all the rest to partake, but would 
not allow Picot to taste until he had made 
public and solemn recantation of his slander. 

“Has Sir Godfrey given order for any 
search for this young fledgling?” resumed 
the squire, when the laugh had subsided. 

“T have heard nought of it,” said Stephen; 
“but he seemed mightily disturbed, they say, 
and has had conference with the priest in his 
own chamber. Now, if there be any devilry 
in this old house—as, the saints preserve us! 
I sometimes fear there is—I reckon that grin- 
ning ape, with his white teeth and black 
eyes——” 

There was a slight rustle behind the 
speaker ; and with swift step and downeast 
look the Italian passed close by him from the 
house. He moved his hat slightly in return 
for Raoul’s hurried attempt at a graceful salu- 
tation, and shot a rapid glance at. the old 
cellarer, as the latter turned round, an 
most dropped the vessel he was holding, 

“ Holy St. Bridget!” said Stephen, leaning 
his pursy sides against the doorway, “he must 
sure have heard me! did ye mark that cursed 
leer in his eye? I have eaten my bread in 
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this house ever since I was born, and should 
eat but little if I left it—that I wot well; and 
I have to bear much, and will bear much, 
from my lawful lord, Sir Godfrey ; if it con- 
tents him to call me fool and dotard, let him 
do his pleasure—we know our duties here, 
Master Raoul, from squire to scullion; but 
that man’s evil looks—christened men are not 
called upon to abide them, and ought not: 
they poison the good victuals and drink within 
me, and are going nigh to slay me, body and 
soul too. I feel it here, masters,” continued 
the poor cellarer, letting his hands wander 
over his capacious person as if in search of 
the most painful spot; and in truth he looked 
very pale. 

“Tf he be found with a stray bolt in his 
body one of these moonlight nights,” said 
Picot, looking vengefully after the priest as 
he crossed the drawbridge, “ I trust none of ye 
will look too close to see if my mark be on 
it; I never yet had fair day’s sport if he came 
across me in the morning. There has never 
been seen a dozen head of game in Wyfel’s 
Wood ever since I found him maundering 
there with one of them evil-looking books he 
carries ; there be no saints’ pictures in them, 
Master Stephen—I can tell a breviary when I 
see it, though mayhap ye doubt it; but ‘tis 
my belief the honest birds and beasts be 
frighted at such outlandish learning.” 

“Nay, nay, Picot: the books will hardly 
startle the game so much as that elder urchin 
of thine witl: his half-broken pup,” said Raoul. 
* Best keep him out of Wyfel’s Wood, if the 
game is to lie quiet; I would not give a mark 
for his life if Sir Godfrey catch him there as I 
did. I grant ye, friends, Father Giacomo has 
strange ways; but he is a fine scholar, and 
has seen much of the world, and there is 
somewhat to be learnt from him.” 

The young esquire, though, like all the 
other retainers, he stood in some awe of the 
chaplain, had rather affected his conversation 
latterly, and was considerably impressed by 
his unusual stores of learning and information. 
Raoul would very much have liked to have 
been an adept in all accomplishments, scholar- 

ded—that i is, if his education could 

completed without any trouble on 
fs own part. ‘He believed himself to be so, 
Da certain extent, naturally. 

“ Well,” said Picot, returning to the charge, 
“T see no good in book-learning myself, un- 
less it be for priests and suchlike. It only 
spoils a man’s Ss hand.” 
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“Spoken like a very churl,” said Stephen: 
“there is young Waryn Foliot of the Leys, 
now; he has studied two years or more in 
Paris, and hath read more books, I dare al- 
most say, than this foreign priest himself, and 
in more godly fashion ; but he shall give thee 
fifty yards in twelve score, Picot, and shoot 
thee for thy forester’s place.” 

Waryn Foliot’s skill as a marksman was 
too well known to be gainsaid amongst his 
neighbors ; for though the young student had 
been wont to mix but little in the knightly 
sports to which his father’s rank gave him ad- 
mission, he had stood at the royal butts when 
the king lay at Michamstede, and maintained 
the honor of his county there against some of 
the best archers in England. Picot, there- 
fore, with a laugh of philosophical indifference, 
changed the conversation toa less personal 
subject. 

“What does this stranger knight here, 
Master Raoul—canst tell us? My lord seems 
mightily taken with his company; and yet, 
for my part, I could easy find a man I had 
liefer drink with.” 

Raoul was something of the same opinion 
himself, privately ; for the Crusader was wont 
to treat the gay young squire with very curt 
civility. It did not become him, however, to 
unbosom his secrets before his present audi- 
ence, and he contented himself by replying 
carelessly tu Picot’s question. 

“ His business in these parts is money-rais- 
ing for King Richard. A scarce article, even 
with princes it seems, is that same commodity 
of silver ; I would not care if 1 had his sacred 
majesty’s warrant to raise a little for myself. 
I take it our worshipful master has his reasons 
for making much of his guest—he holds it 
wise to fly with the falcon when there’s fowl 
to be struck. Well, come what may, Master 
Stephen, thev will scarce squeeze aught out 
of us poor liegemen’s pockets; I would, 
though, I had a cellarer’s place.” 

“To be always filling for other folk,” said 
Stephen, with a laugh; “a brave way to grow 
rich, that is. But do none of ye know,” he 
continued, addressing Raoul with the satisfied 
air of one who is conscious of imparting some 
news of interest, “that this Sir Nicholas is 
here for another purpose also? ” 

“Nay, what?” said the esquire, with af- 
fected indifference. 

“He is come as a suitor to the Lady 
Gladice.” 
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“Ha! say ye so?” said Raoul, stirred 
at once into a degree of curiosity quite ple- 
beian. 

“T had it from his own body-squire, but an 
hour ago; he isa conversible enough man if 
his morning-cup be to his liking. Faith, and 
I drank with him right heartily to Sir 
Nicholas’ merry wooing; for in these wild 
times our master may well be glad to marry 
his ward on a stout knight that can hold his 
own when he hath it. Ay, and ’tis time, too, 
she were well provided of a husband—'tis 
full time.” 

“She were a prize worth winning,” said 
the hunter. 

“ Ay, there go many broad manors with 
her, Picot; and frem what I gather, this Sir 
Nicholas hath some need of them.” 

“ As fine'a lady as I would wish to set eyes 
on,” said Picot ; “ tall and straight, and sits a 
horse royally —dost remember her at the hawk- 
ing, Master Raoul? I had well-nigh missed 
the little merlin’s first cast with looking at 
her.” 

“ She has a sweet figure,” said the esquire, 
looking at his leg. 

“Look you now,” said the cellarer, “ how 
you young men talk! as if a pair of bright 


eyes and a delicate turn of body were an in- 
heritance for a man! ’tis strange the world 


gets no wiser. Ye both knew her aunt, 
Dame Elfhild—well-a-way! some five-and- 
thirty years ago, though I could think it had 
been scarce ten! she was talked of for her 
beauty far and near; and well I mind the 
noise that was made of her, by knights and 
squires too, at the great jousts at Lincoln, 
where good Sir Rainald, heaven rest him! 
broke his leg ; well, for all the cry she made, 
she was never wed to this day, though Sir 
Amyas—he that married her cousin and was 
father to this damosel ye prate of—he did play 
the fool about her for awhile; but the cousin 
had the lands, look ye, though she lacked the 
beauty, and he made a wiser choice; and a 
great comfort it was to him, I warrant ye, 
when Dame Elfhild’s face, that was such a 
marvel, had grown as yellow as my doublet, 
and her nose hooked like a gos-hawk’s—as ye 
can see for yourselves any day—and there 
was not a penny to choose between his own 
dame’s looks and hers—a great comfort he 
must have felt it, that the good broad woods 
and meadows showed as fresh and fair as 
ever.” 
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Whatever reply Raoul was about to make 
—and youth has seldom been at a loss for 
arguments in such a cause—was cut short by 
the hasty approach of his brother esquire, 
who, though of somewhat humbler birth (for 
Raoul came of gentle blood), assumed the 
privilege of years and experience to exercise 
a certain degree of authority over his young 
comrade, which the boy thought it due to his 
dignity to chafe at occasionally in public, but 
which, on the whole, he submitted to with 
good grace and temper, and which had been 
more than once the means of keeping him 
from provoking Sir Godfrey’s violence. They 
were excellent friends at heart; perhaps all 
the more so from the difference in their age 
and disposition. 

“So,” said the new-comer, “here I find 
your young idleship, as I supposed, holding a 
fool’s court of japers and talemongers as 
usual. In sooth, my good friends all, I should 
like to see the worshipful Sir Godfrey make 
one here among you just at this present, in 
the blessed mood which it pleases him to be 
in this morning! You sirrah, Robin! if it be 
not too great a disturbance of your leisure, it 
may concern you to know that the black geld- 
ing wants a shoe, and that Sir Godfrey rides 
forth early this afternoon, and might have a 
fancy that such little matters should be looked 
to; and you, Master Raoul, will it please you 
to see to the ordering of your master’s riding- 
armor, and make ready yourself to ride with 
us so far as Willan’s Hope—or had I best 
carry word to Sir Godfrey that you have other 
business in hand ?” 

“In good time, Baldwin, in good time,” 
said the younger esquire, moving off at once, 
though rather deliberately, and casting a 
laughing look back at the others, as if to clear 
himself from all suspicion of being influenced 
in his movements by any weak-minded rever- 
ence for his elders. He hastened his steps, 
however, when Sir Godfrey’s voice was heard 
in the distance, even louder pitched than 
usual, and the cellarer also disappeared in 
search of his duties, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE RIDE TO WILLAN’S HOPED” 
THE afternoon sun flashed bright upon thei 
steel harness, as Sir Godfrey and his guest, 
with a gallant train of esquires and men-at- 
arms, rode out over the drawbridge on their 
way to the old Saxon tower of Willan’s 


G 
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Hope, where the Lady Gladice kept her 
maiden state under the moral guard of her 
kinswoman, and the more substantial and ef- 
ficient protection of the stout seneschal and 
liegemen of her father’s house. It was a 
privilege rarely conceded to an heiress of 
those warlike days to occupy a house of her 
own even under such precautions. In the 
present case, several circumstances had com- 
bined to procure her this unusual indulgence. 
Sir Godfrey, under whose guardianship, as 
one of her nearest relatives, she had been left 
by her deceased father, had indeed suggested 
that, in accordance with all established pre- 
cedent, she should make her home at Ladys- 
mede; but to this proposition Gladice had 
steadily refused to agree, and had declared 
her determination rather to seek a temporary 
refuge in the cloister—or even to take the 
veil at once—than to become an inmate of 
her kinsman’s rude and licentious household. 
The consciousness that the Manor would 
scarcely serve as the ideal of a maiden’s 
bower, might hardly in itself have had suf- 
ficient weight with de Burgh to induce him 
to submit quietly to this refusal; but the al- 
ternative of the convent would have inter- 
fered very materially with his own views in 
the matter, and he well knew that any such 
determination on her part—especially since 
she had some claim to an independent voice 
in the matter, being of age at her father’s 
death—would have been strongly supported 
by one whose power and influence was just 
then at its highest, and whose displeasure 
even he would have been cautious of incur- 
ring—William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely. 
He was a distant relative, and had in early 
life been a close friend of Sir Amyas; and in 
his household the young heiress would at 
once have found shelter and protection, had 
she chosen to appeal to his good offices. But 
the lady of Willan’s Hope—and possibly the 
knowledge of this was an additional motive 
with Sir Godfrey—had what was less common, 
or at least less boldly professed in those days 
than at present—a will of her own; she 
would have gone into a nunnery and taken a 
veil of any color, rather than have made her 


e ' abode at Ladysmede under its present 
> owner; but she very much preferred to re- 


main her own mistress in the old Tower, dull 
as she found it, instead of forming an orna- 
mental appanage to the state of her noble 
cousin of Ely, where she would have felt as a 
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prisoner of distinction, treated with the 
highest and most delicate consideration, but 
with every movement jealously watched and 
restricted. 

So the cloister and the bishop were kept 
carefully in reserve, ready to be brought up 
in overwhelming force against her lawful 
guardian in a case of Jast resort, but by no 
means to be risked if she could possibly hold 
her ground without them. It was a monoto- 
nous and solitary life which the aunt and niece 
led within their old stone walls; but at any 
rate it was rather more lively than a nunnery, 
and infinitely more reputable than the Manor. 
Sir Godfrey was almost their only visitor; 
and for him the rusty drawbridge seemed to 
creak but an unwilling welcome. Though he 
was on the best terms with his fair ward, as 
far as all outward courtesy went, they often 
betrayed a mutual fear of each other; the 
girl shrunk from the knight's bold and un- 
gentle bearing, and from what she did not 
know, rather than from what she knew, of his 
character; while the lower animal nature of 
the man was awed and abashed against his 
will by the pure and high-spirited woman. 

Through the oak woodlands of Sattel- 
hanger, and thence over the broad level corn- 
lands of the Leys, the knights and their com- 
pany pricked merrily on. The crisp leaves 
rustled under their horses’ hoofs, and the dry 
stubbles were dusty behind them as they rode. 
De Burgh and Le Hardi kept ahead, side by 
side, the former pointing out to his guest, 
from time to time, the main features of the 
country. At a little distance behind rode the 
two esquires of Sir Godfrey, and Le Hardi’s 
Gascon esquire, Dubois, holding probably 
merrier and certainly noisier discourse than 
their masters. Some paces in the rear again 
came some dozen men-at-arms, with lackeys 
and pages; for it was fitting that the Knight 
of Ladysmede should show all due honor both 
to the guest whom he was escorting and the 
lady whose bower they were to visit. Young 
Raoul, perhaps to give freer vent to the over- 
flowing animal spirits which were stirred 
within him by the fresh autumn air, and, per- 
haps, too, in order to display the better his 
gay person and gallant riding, galloped ocea- 
sionally back to the latter group, and ex- 
changed n jest or a light remark with one of 
the humbler following. 

They were riding now on high table-land, 
and had reached a rising mound from which 
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the tower of Willan’s Hope was just visible 
in the hazy distance. Sir Godfrey drew his 
rein, and pointed it out to the Crusader. 

“Far as your eye can reach,” said he, 
“from that long line of wood there on your 
right down to the river, sweep the fair manors 
of Wirth and Earmundslea; the latter, you 
will please to observe,” he added with a 
smile, “ marches for some mile or two with 
the river-lands of Ladysmede. As far again, 
on the other side of yon old fortress, which 
has stood against sterner attacks than our 
peaceful leaguer to-day, stretches Scaldgrave 
to the north, and Willansdene to the east- 
ward, nine hundred good acres in the two, 
besides the mere and woods ;—all are hers, 
by the king’s grace; a fair guerdon, friend, 
methinks, even for a soldier of the Cross; a 
richer inheritance I doubt King Richard him- 
self has not to offer: better be lord of these 
good English lands than wear the crown of 
Jerusalem.” 

“ You say but the truth,” replied Le Hardi, 
gazing with interest on the fair prospect be- 
fore him; “were I once master here, those 
who lacked lands at home might go win the 
Sepulchre for me.” 

“ Well,” resumed the other, after a few mo- 
ments’ pause, “ you seem not to mislike the 
look and quality of the wares—and you know 
the price.” 

The Crusader turned round, and Jooked his 
friend in the face; but Sir Godfrey’s eyes 
were fixed apparently on a distant point in 
the landscape ; yet a close observer could de- 
tect an uneasy consciousness of Le Hardi’s 
searching gaze. 

“ By all the holy heritages in Palestine, de 
Burgh, there comes into my mind at this in- 
stant a most strange remembrance! I be- 
think me of a picture which an old monk 
showed me once,—years ago it was, when I 
was quite a lad ; but it comes plain before my 
eyes again now while I speak—of Satanas 
himself in royal apparel, standing on a hill, 
niuch as we stand here now, and offering to 
one or other of the blessed saints, I mind not 
which, all the kingdoms and principalities of 
the earth to hold in fee, if he would only 
kneel down and do him liege homage as his 
lord and siegneur.” 

“ Avaunt with your monkish tales!” said 
de Burgh, turning round upon him with a 
glance of anger; “do you resemble me to 
Satanas? I thank you for your courtesy— 
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and you yourself are the saint, I warrant 
me?” 

“In faith, not I,” replied the other with a 
laugh ; “here is my hand upon our contract; 
I am your true man and vassal upon your own 
conditions.” 

De Burgh gave his hand with a sullen and 
half-offended air; and he scarcely opened his 
lips beyond a syllable in answer to his com- 
panion’s attempts to renew the conversation 
as they rode forward; until, as they were 
about entering one of the dwarf oak coppices 
which flanked the corn-stubbles, a single 
horseman made his appearance from the 
cover, and was within a few yards of them 
before they were aware of his approach. He 
was young—it might be two or three and 
twenty—with features well cut and intelligent, 
though somewhat pale. His costume formed 
as strong a contrast as possible with the glanc- 
ing steel armor, and gay cloaks and plumes 
fluttering in the wind, which made the 
Knight’s cavaleade a gallant sight to look 
upon. He wore a close-fitting tunic of olive 
green, displaying to some advantage a well- 
built, active form, with a short scarf of murrey- 
color over the right shoulder, and low boots 
of undressed leather. But for the short 
sword or hunting-knife that hung in his 
girdle, he would have borne about him no 
token of the warlike age in which he lived. 

Sir Godfrey had but just time to say to bis 
companion in an undertone, “ This is young 
Waryn Foliot, of whom you have heard,” 
when their horses almost met in the narrow- 
ing track at the entrance of the wood; and 
the young stranger, reining gracefully aside 
his powerful chestnut horse, which was rather 
impatient at seeing so much good company, 
raised his cap with a courteous but distant 
greeting. 

“Well met, Master Waryn,” said the 
Knight of Ladysmede, returning his saluta- 
tion; “that is, if you will graciously permit 
me to say so; for indeed, if it should please 
you to judge us strictly, we shall be found but 
trespassers on good Sir Marmaduke’s lands; 
but we do but take the shortest path, as you 
know, to Willan’s Hope.” 

“The trespass is pardoned, Sir Knight,” 
replied the youth with another cold bow—“ so 
far as I may speak for my father.” 

“Sir Nicholas le Hardi,” said de Burgh, 
addressing Lis companion, “let me here pre- 
sent to you, under your joint favor, the son of 
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as renowned a knight of the Cross as any in 
King Richard’s army, and one who must be 
well known to you, doubtless, by repute if not 
in person—Sir Marmaduke Foliot of the Leys 
hard by—some time my good friend and 
neighbor, but it is long since we have seen 
him here.” 

“T know the good knight’s banner well,” 
said the Crusader, bending towards the young 
stranger; “his face is better known, I am 
sorry to say it, to the Paynims than to myself 
—that is, what they may see of it through 
the bars of his visor, for he has borne it close 
enough into their ranks at Jaffa and at As- 
ealon.” 

“The Foliot’s lion was seldom far behind,” 
said the young man quietly; “may I ask if 
you have come hither straight from the king’s 
army, Sir Knight, so that I may chance to 
hear, of your courtesy, some later tidings of 
my father?” 

“I parted from King Richard in the last 
days of May,” replied Le Hardi; “ sea travel 
is long and tedious; but at that time I can 
gay that the good knight was well. Marry, 
gentle sir,” he continued, “I could almost 
wonder, if I might dare be so bold with a 
stranger, that you leave your noble father to 
win his honors alone; it were surely a gallant 
chance, for one of your knightly lineage, to 
strike a fair blow for his spurs upon the fields 
of Palestine. 

“My brother is with the king,” replied 
Foliot, colily ; “the honor of our house is 
safe enough with him.” 

“No doubt, fair sir, no doubt; still there is 
work enough, and honor enough, for all to 
take their share ; and unless my eye deceives 
me—and it has been used to measure men— 
I see the metal before me which Coeur-de-Lion 
loves better than gold; and both are scarce 
with him now.” 

“ You see me such as I am, and such as I 
please to be, Sir Knight,” replied the youth, 
coloring; “I thank you for your courteous 
tidings, and so farewell.” 

He put his horse to the gallop, and left the 
party to continue their way. 

“A proper youth enough,” said the Cru- 
sader, looking after him as he rode off, “ and 
ready with his words; he has thews and 
points of manhood about him, ay, and a spirit 
too, if I mistake not, that seem hardly needed 
in a scholar.” 

“Faith,” said Sir Godfrey, with a coarse 
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laugh, “you chafed the lad’s temper when 
you bantered him about taking service in the 
Holy Land: old Sir Marmaduke and he have 
had some rough words on that matter. You 
should have hit him harder with my good-will, 
—I have no love for him; he will take part 
neither in joust nor in feast, and holds himself 
aloof from his neighbors in a way that mis- 
becomes his years. He counts us in his heart 
for little better than churls and boors, I dare 
be sworn, because we have studied the cus- 
toms of knighthood more than musty parch- 
ments. He will talk, they tell me, to Father 
Giacomo by the hour together.” 

“His father, Sir Marmaduke, is a stout 
knight,” said Le Hardi, who did not hold 
letters in such disfavor as his companion. 

“T hate the whole breed of them,” said Sir 
Godfrey, who had found it difficult to live in 
peace and charity with such near neighbars, 

“This youth has been a student at Paris, 
said you not?” resumed the Crusader; “ it 
is a school, Sir Godfrey, which has sent forth 
good lances as well as learned clerks: a right 
gallant kinsman of mine was fellow-student 
there with Thomas of Canterbury, and I re- 
member when I was a youth at Poictiers, two 
of the noblest Angevin knights that served 
King Henry—I rode as esquire to one of 
them, Henride Xaintonge—were said to have 
learned the humanities there under Peter 
Abailard. I was but a poor judge what credit 
they did their master in rhetoric, but I may 
answer for it he had not spoiled their fight- 
ing.” 

“ Abailard?” said the other, “I have heard 
of him; he could teach other things beside 
rhetoric, or they much belied him. Our kings 
of England have more need of loyal liegemen 
than of scholars; the blow that made a saint 
of Thomas did the king better service than 
the longest-tougued priest or lawyer that ever 
wasted breath. I would the fiend had found 
men some other mischief to do than to be 
busying their brains and their fingers to make 
any other marks than what sword and lance 
can make ; they write deep enough and plain 
enough and leave little room for dispute.” 

“But is this younger Foliot,—Waryn, do 
they call him ?— intended for the priest- 
hood ?” 

“ Marry, I know not, nor care; they come 
of a clerkly family; Hugh, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, is his mother’s brother, and the youth is 
much in favor with him, and it was so, I 
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reckon, he came by his taste for learning ; 
for old Sir Marmaduke can write himself 
knight better with his sword than his pen any 
day. But we had best prick on, Sir Nicholas, 
with your good leave—the sun is low al- 
ready.” 

“And lovers are impatient,” replied the 
Crusader. 

Half an hour's brisk riding brought them 
to the foot of the hill on which stood the an- 
cient fortress of Willan’s Hope, the object of 
their present expedition. As they breathed 
their horses up the ascent, which wound grad- 
ually along the hill-side, the stranger had time 
to remark the peculiarities of the building. 
It was certainly more remarkable for solidity 
and apparent strength than for beauty of out- 
line. The entrance-gate, with massive cur- 
tain-walls flanking it like towers on either 
side, was of Norman architecture in its sever- 
est style, and led into a narrow outer bailey ; 
while within this again, planted on a mound, 
and standing out in massive strength dark 
against the evening sky, rose the original keep 
of Saxon building from which the place took 
its name. A moat and drawbridge, as usual, 
completed the defences; and standing as it 
did upon the edge of a narrow tongue of high 
ground, from which a natural escarpment 
swept down towards the river-level on one 
side, while the other was protected by ancient 
and almost impenetrable woods, it formed, 
notwithstanding its small extent, a very strong 
position. Drawbridge was raised, yates closed, 
and there was no sign of life, far less any 
token of welcome, upon the stern old walls, 
which with their two or three cross loop-holes 
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cut at irregular intervals frowned upon the 
visitors with a most unpleasant expression of 
countenance. 

“ Ride on with the guidon, Raoul,” shouted 
Sir Godfrey to his follower, “ and bid Dickon 
blow his best to let them know of the honor 
we intend them; old Warenger still sticks to 
his lesson, I see, and keeps watch and ward 
as rigidly as if it were in the good old times; 
he has his eye on us from his old nest long 
ago; but not a bolt will he open, unless he 
be doubly sure who we are. Mass! he makes 
a rare jailer for the fair Gladice; I would ad- 
vise you, Le Hardi, to hold him to his service 
in that capacity after ye are wed; I trow such 
precaution may be not altogether needless,” 

Sir Nicholas smiled quietly, but made no 
other answer. The young squire seized the 
Knight's banner from the man-at-arms who 
had borne it, and, followed by the trumpet, 
dashed rapidly past his lord up the winding 
horse-path, waving it gaily as he rode, till he 
halted his panting steed at a turn which 
brought him in full view of the gate; and 
the trumpet, as soon as the bearer could get 
breath enough to show his skill, rang out 
long and clear its notes of friendly summons, 
An answering banner ran up the little flag- 
staff on the walls, and the old drawbridge 
slowly, and, as it seemed, unwillingly, with 
groans audible to the party even where they 
stood, descended to admit them. The cas- 
tellan himself, a gray-haired warrior of near 
seventy winters, but wearing his years and his 
steel harness more lightly than many younger 
men, was visible in the gateway with two or 
three attendants, ready to receive his visitors 
with such honors as he might. 





Foreinc or Armor By Earty Knicutrs.— 


fight a single combat with our Duke Humphrey, 
“the greater part of his armor he had forged 
himself within his castle of Hesdin. He also 
exercised himself with all diligence, and was 
very abstemious, the better to strengthen his 
breath.” —Monstrellel, vol. 6, p. 162. 





Hixpoo Notion or Vicarious ATONE- | 


mENT.—The Hindoos hold that “a child may 
obviate the evil consequences of his parents’ 
sins by practising virtue expressly on thei 
count.” —Kindersley’s Specimens, p. 70. 





Mr. Dana, the well-known author of “ Two 
Years Before the Mast,” has written a spirited 
account of a vacation voyage to Cuba and back. 


| He seems by no means desirous that the island 
When the Dake of Burgundy was engaged to | 


should be annexed to the United States. Le 
jeu ne voudrait pas la chandelle. Cuba, he 
says, “has been called the key to the Gulf of 
Mexico. But the Gulf of Mexico cannot be 
locked. Whoever takes her is more likely to 
find in her a key to Pandora’s box.”’—Speo- 


| tator. 





Pact Morpny, tHe Curss CHamPion.— 
Aw account of his Career in America and Eo- 
rope, with a History of Chess and Chess Clubs, 


eir ac-| and Anecdotes of famous players. By an Eng- 


lishman, 
Though caring little for chess, even we have 
felt our interest excited by an Englishman’s 


lively and agreeable account of Paul Morph 
the Chess Champion.— Spectator. ~ 
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From All The Year Round. 
PORTRAIT OF AN AUTHOR, PAINTED BY 
HIS PUBLISHER. 
IN TWO SITTINGS, 

THe Author was a Frenchman; and he 
has been dead nearly nine years. Over the 
whole continent of Europe, wherever the 
literature of France has penetrated, his 
readers are numbered by tens of thousands, 
Women of all ranks and orders have singled 
him out, long since, as the marked man, 
among modern writers of fiction, who most 
profoundly knows and most subtly appreciates 
their sex in its strength and in its weakness, 
Men, whose critical judgment is widely and 
worthily respected, have declared that he is 
the deepest and truest observer of human 
nature whom France has produced since the 
time of Molitre. Unquestionably, he ranks 
as one of the few great geniuses who appear 
by ones and twos, in century after century 





of authorship, and who leave their mark in- 
effaceably on the literature of their age. And 
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and Eugéne Sue: no help whatever, or next 
to none, has been given to Balzac—although 
he is regarded in France (and rightly re- 
garded, in some respects) as a writer of fiction 
superior to all three. 

Many causes, too numerous to be elabor- 
ately traced within the compass of a single 
article, have probably contributed to produce 
this singular instance of literary neglect. It 
is not to be denied, for example, that serious 
difficulties stand in the way of translating 
Balzac, which are caused by his own peculiar- 
ities of style and treatment. His French is 
not the clear, graceful, neatly turned French 
of Voltaire and Rousseau. It is a strong, 
harsh, solidly vigorous language of his own; 
now flashing into the most exquisite felicities 
of expression, and now again involved in an 
obscurity which only the closest attention can 
hope to penetrate. A special man, not hur- 
ried for time, and not easily brought to the 
end of his patience, might give the English 
equivalent of Balzac with admirable effect. 


yet, in spite of this widely extended, con-| But ordinary translating of him by average 
tinental fame, and this indisputable right and | workmen would only lead, through the 
title to enjoy it, there is probably no civilized | means of feeble parody, to the result of utter 
country in the Old World in which he is so | failure. 

The difficulties, again, caused by his style 


littie known as in England. Among all the 
readers—a large class in these islands —who of treatment are not to be lightly estimated, 
are, from various causes, unaccustomed to | in considering the question of presenting this 
study French literature in its native language, author to our own general public. The pe- 
there are probably very many who have Culiarity of Balzac’s literary execution is that 
never even heard of the name of HonorE DE | he never compromises the subtleties and 


BaLzac ? delicacies of Art for any consideration of 
Unaccountable as it may appear at first temporary effect. The framework in which 
sight, the reason why the illustrious author | his idea is set is always wrought with a loving 
of Eugénie Grandet, Le Pére Goriot, and La minuteness which leaves nothing out. Every 
Recherche de l’Absolu, happens to be so little | thing which, in this writer’s mind, can even 
known to the general public of England is, | remotely illustrate the characters that he 
on the surface of it, easy enough to discover. | depicts, must be elaborately conveyed to the 
Balzac is little known, because he has been | minds of his readers before the characters 
little translated. An English version of | themselves start into action. This quality of 
Eugénie Grandet was advertised, lately, as minute finish, of reiterated refining, which is 
one of a cheap series of novels. And the | one of Balzac’s great merits, so far as “foreign 
present writer has some indistinct recollection | audiences” are concerned, is another of the 
of meeting, many years since, with a transla- | hinderances, so far as an English audience is 
tion of La Peau de Chagrin. But so far as concerned, in the way of translating him. 
he knows, excepting the instances of these| Allowing all due weight to the force of 
two books, not one other work, out of the these obstacles; and further admitting that 
whole number of ninety-seven fictions, long | Balzac lays himself open to grave objection 
and short, which proceeded from the same (0n the part of that unhappily large section 
fertile pen, has been offered to our own Of the English public which obstinately pro- 
readers in our own language. Immense help tests against the truth wherever the truth is 
has been given in this country to the repu- painful), as a writer who sternly insists on 
tations of Alexandre Dumas, Victor Hugo, | presenting the dreary aspects of human life, 
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literally, exactly, nakedly, as he finds themn— 
making these allowances, and many more if 
more be needful—it is still impossible not to) 
regret, for the sake of readers themselves, | 
that worthy English versions of the best | 
works of this great writer are not added to 
the national library of translated literature. 
Towards the latter part of his career, Balzac’s 
own taste in selection of subject seems to have 
become vitiated. His later novels, consum- 
mately excellent as .ome of them were in a 
literary sense, are assuredly, in a moral sense, 
not to be defended against the grave accusa- 
tion of being needlessly and even horribly 
repulsive. But no objections of this sort 
apply to the majority of the works which he 
produced when he was in the prime of his life 
and his faculties. The conception of the 
character of “ Eugénie Grandet” is one of the 
purest, tenderest, and most beautiful things in 
the whole range of fiction; and the execution 
of it is even worthy of the idea. If the 
translation already aceomplished of this book 
be only creditably executed, it may be left to 
speak for itself. But there are other fictions 
of the writer which deserve the same privilege, 
and which have not yet obtained it, “La 
Recherche de l’Absolu,” -a family picture 


which, for truth, delicacy, and pathos, has 
been surpassed by no novelist of any nation 
or any time; a literary achievement in which 
anew and an imperishable character (the 
exquisitely beautiful character of the wife) has 
been added to the great gallery of fiction— 
remains still unknown to the general public 


of England. “Le Pere Goriot”—which, 
though it unveils som? of the hidden corrup- 
tions of Parisian life, unveils them nobly in 
the interests of that highest morality belong- 
ing to no one nation and no one sect—* Le 
Pere Goriot,” which stands first and foremost 
among all the writer’s works, which has 
drawn the tears of thousands from the purest 
sources, has its appeal still left to make to 
the sympathies of English readers. Other 
shorter stories, scattered about the “ Scénes 
de la Vie Privée,” the “ Scénes de la Vie de 
Province,” and the “ Scénes de la Vie Parisi- 
enne,” are as completely unknown to a certain 
circle of readers in this country, and as un- 
questionably deserve careful and competent 
translation, as the longer and more elaborate 
productions of Balzac’s inexhaustible pen. 
Reckoning these shorter stories, there are at 





least a dozen of his highest achievements in 


fiction which might be safely rendered into 
English, which might form a series by them- 
selves, and which no sensible Englishwoman 
could read and be, either intellectually or 
morally, the worse for them. 

Thus much, in the way of necessary prelim- 
inary comment on the works of this author, 
and on their present position in reference to 
the English public. Readers who may be 
sufficiently interested in the subject to desire 
to know something next about the man him 
self, may now derive this information from a 
singular, and even from a unique source. The 
Life of Balzac has been lately written by his 
publisher, of all the people in the world} 
This is a phenomenon in itself; and the oddity 
of it is still further increased by the fact that 
the publisher was brought to the brink of 
ruin by the author, that he mentions this cir 
eumstance in writing his life, and that it does 
not detract one iota from his evidently sincere 
admiration for the great man with whom he 
was once so disastrously connected in busi- 
ness. Here is surely an original book, in an 
age when originality grows harder and harder 
to meet with—a book containing disclosures 
which will perplex and dismay every admirer 
of Balzac who cannot separate the man from 
his works—a book which presents one of the 
most singular records of human eccentricity, 
so far as the hero of it is concerned, and of 
human eredulity so far as the biographer is 
concerned, which has probably ever been pub+ 
lished for the amusement and bewilderment 
of the reading world. 

The title of this singular work is, Portrait 
Intime De Balzac: sa Vie, son Humeur et 
son Caractére. Par Edmond Werdet, son 
ancien Libraire-Editeur. Before, however, 
we allow Monsieur Werdet to relate his own 
personal experience of the celebrated writer, 
it will be advisable to introduce the subject 
by giving an outline of the struggles, the 
privations, and the disappointments which 
marked the early life of Balzac, and which, 
doubtless, influenced for the worse his after- 
character. These particulars are given by 
Monsieur Werdet in the form of an episode, 
and are prineipally derived, on his part, from 
information afforded by the author’s sister. 

Honoré de Balzac was born in the city of 
Tours, on the 16th of May, 1799. His pa- 
rents were people of rank and position in the 
world. His father held a legal appointment 
in the council-chamber of Louis the Sixteenth. 
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His mother was the daughter of one of the 
directors of the public hospitals of Paris. 
She was much younger than her husband, 
and brought him a rich dowry. Honoré was 
her first-born; and he retained throughout 
life his first feeling of childish reverence for 
his mother. That mother suffered the un- 
speakable affliction of seeing her illustrious 
son taken from her by death at the age of 
fifty years. Balzac breathed his last in the 
kind arms which had first caressed him on the 
day of his birth. 

His father from whom he evidently inher- 
ited much of the eccentricity of his character, 
is described as a compound of Montaigne, 
Rabelais, and Uncle Toby—a man in man- 
ners, conversation, and disposition generally, 
of the quaintly original sort. On the break- 
ing out of the Revolution, he lost his court 
situation, and obtained a place in the com- 
missariat department of the army of the 
North. This appointment he held for some 
years. It was of the greater importance to 
him, in consequence of the change for the 
worse produced in the pecuniary circumstances 
of the family by the convulsion of the Revolu- 
tion. 


At the age of seven years Balzac was sent 
to the college of Vendéme; and for seven 
years more there he remained. This period 
of his life was never a pleasant one in his 


remembrance. The reduced circumstances 
of his family exposed him to much sordid 


persecution and ridicule from the other boys ; | 


and he got on but little better with the mas- 


ters. ‘They reported him as idle and incapa-| 


ble—or, in other words, as ready enough to 
devour all sorts of books on his own desultory 
plan, but hopelessly obstinate in resisting the 
educational discipline of the school. This 
time of his life he has reproduced in one of 
the strangest and most mystical of all his 
novels, La Vie Intellectuelle de Louis Lam- 
bert. 

On reaching the critical age of fourteen, 
his intellect appears to have suffered under a 
species of eclipse, which occurred very sud- 
denly and mysteriously, and the cause of 
which neither his masters nor the medical men 
were able to explain. He himself always de- 
elared in after-life, with a touch of his father’s 
quaintness, that his brain had been attacked 
by “a congestion of ideas.” Whatever the 
cause might be, the effect was so serious that 
the progress of his education had to be 
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stopped; and his removal from the college 
followed as a matter of course. Time, care, 
quiet, and breathing his native air, gradually 
restored him to himself; and he was ulti- 
mately enabled to complete his studies at two 
private schools. Here, again, however, he 
did nothing to distinguish himself among his 
fellow-pupils. He read incessantly, and pre- 
served the fruits of his reading with marvel- 
lous power of memory ; but the school-teach- 
ing, which did well enough for ordinary boys, 
was exactly the species of teaching from 
which the essentially original mind of Balzac 
recoiled in disgust. All that he felt and did 
at this period has been carefully reproduced 
by his own pen in the earlier pages of Le Lys 
dans la Vallée. 

Badly as he got on at school, he managed 
to imbibe a sufficient quantity of conventional 
learning to entitle him, at the age of eighteen, 
to his degree of Bachelor of Arts. He was 
destined for the law; and after attending the 
legal lectures in the various Institutions of 
Paris, he passed his examination by the time 
he was twenty, and their entered a notary’s 
office in the capacity of clerk. There were 
two other clerks to keep him company, who 
hated the drudgery of the law as heartily as 
he hated it himself. One of them was the 
future author of The Mysteries of Paris, Eu- 
gene Sue; the other was the famous critic, 
Jules Janin. 

After he had been engaged in this office, 
and in another, for more than three years, a 
legal friend, who was under great obligations 
to Balzac the father, offered to give up his 
business as a notary to Balzac the son. To 
the great scandal of the family, Honoré reso- 
lutely refused the offer. His reason was that 
he had determined to be the greatest writer 
in Franee. His relations began by laughing 
at him, and ended by growing angry with him. 
But nothing moved Honoré. His vanity was 
of the calm, settled sort; and his own con- 
viction that his business in life was simply to 
be a famous man proved too strong to be 
shaken by anybody. 

While he and his family were at war on 
this point, a change for the worse occurred in 
the elder Balzac’s official cireumstances. He 
was superannuated. The diminution of in- 
come thus produced was followed by a pecu- 
niary catastrophe. He had embarked almost 
the whole of his own little remaining property 
and his wife’s in two speculations ; and they 
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both failed. No resource was now left him 
but to retire to a’small country house in the 
neighborhood of Paris, which he had pur- 
chased in his prosperous days, and to live 
there as well as might be on the wreck of his 
.ost fortune. Honoré, sticking fast to that 
nopeless business of becoming a great man, 
was, by his own desire, left alone in a Paris 
garret, with an allowance of five pounds Eng- 
lish a month, which was all the kind father 
could spare to feed, clothe, and lodge the 
wrong-headed son. 

And now, without a literary friend to help 
him in all Paris, alone in his wretched attic, 
with his deal-table and his truckle-bed, his 
dog’s-eared books, his bescrawled papers, his 
wild vanity, and his ravenous hunger for fame, 
Balzac stripped resolutely for the great fight. 
He was then twenty-three years old—a sturdy 
fellow to look at, with a big, jovial face, and a 
strong, square forehead, topped by a very un- 
tidy and superfluous allowance of long, tangled 
hair. His only difficulty at starting was what 
to begin upon. After consuming many lonely 
months in sketching out comedies, operas, and 
novels, he finally obeyed the one disastrous 
rule which seems to admit of no exception in 
the early lives of men of letters, and fixed 
the whole bent of his industry and his genius 
on the production of a tragedy. After in- 
finite pains and long labor, the great work 
was completed. The subject was Cromwell ; 
and the treatment, in Balzac’s hands, appears 
to have been so inconceivably bad, that even 
his own family—to say nothing of other judi- 
cious friends—told him in the plainest terms, 
when he read it to them, that he had perpe- 
trated a signa! failure. Modest men might 
have been discouraged by this. Balzac took 
his manuscript back to his garret, standing 
higher in his own estimation than ever, “I 
will give up being a great dramatist,” he told 
his parents at parting, “ and I will be a great 
novelist instead.” The vanity of the man ex- 
pressed itself with this sublime disregard of 
ridicule all through his life. It was a precious 
quality to him—it is surely (however unques- 
tionably offensive it may be to our friends) a 
precious quality to all of us. Whot man ever 
yet did any thing great, without beginning 
with a profound belief in his own untried 
powers ? 

Confident as ever, therefore, in his own re- 
sources, Balzac now took up the pen once 
more—this time, in the character of novelist. 





But another and a serious check awaited him 
at the outset. Fifteen months of solitude, 
privation, and reckless hard writing—months 
which are recorded in the pages of “ La Peau 
de Chagrin” with a fearful and pathetic truth 
drawn straight from the bitterest of all ex- 
periences, the experiences of studious poverty 
—had reduced him to a condition of bodily 
weakness which made all present exertion of 
his mental powers simply hopeless, and which 
obliged him to take refuge—a worn-out, 
wasted man, at the age of twenty-three—in 
his father’s quiet little country house. Here 
under his mother’s care, his exhausted ener- 
gies slowly revived; and here, in the first 
days of his convalescence, he returned, with 
the grim resolution of despair, to working out 
the old dream in the garret, to resuming the 
old hopeless, hapless business of making him- 
self a great man. It was under his father’s 
roof, during the time of his slow recovery, 
that the youthful fictions of Balzac were pro- 
duced. The strength of his belief in his own 
resources and his own future gave him also 
the strength, in relation to these first efforts, 
to rise above his own vanity, and to see plainly 
that he had not yet learnt to do himself full 
justice. His early novels bore on their title- 
pages a variety of feigned names, for the 
starving, struggling author was too proud to 
acknowledge them, so long as they failed to 
satisfy his own conception of what his own 
powers could accomplish. These first efforts 
—now included in his collected works, and 
comprising among them two stories, “ Jane la 
Pale” and “ Le Vicaire des Ardennes,” which 
show unquestionable dawnings of the genius 
of a great writer—were originally published 
by the lower and more rapacious order of 
booksellers, and did as little towards increas- 
ing his means as towards establishing his repu- 
tation. Still, he forced his way slowly and 
resolutely through poverty, obscurity, and dis- 
appointment, nearer and nearer to the prom- 
ised land which no eye saw but his own—a 
greater man, by far, at this hard period of his 
adversity than at the more trying after time 
of his prosperity and his fame. One by one, 
the heavy years rolled on till he was a man of 
thirty ; and then the great prize which he had 
80 long toiled for, dropped within his reach at 
last. In the year 1829, the famous “ Physi- 
ologie du Marriage” was published ; and the 
starveling of the Paris garret became a name 
and a power in French literature, 
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In England this book would have been uni- 
versally condemned as an unpardonable expos- 
ure of the most sacred secrets of domestic life. 
It unveils the whole social side of Marriage in 
its innermost recesses, and exhibits it alter- 
nately in its bright and dark aspects with a 
marvellous minuteness of observation, a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, and a 
daring eccentricity of style and arrangement 
which amply justify the extraordinary success 
of the book on its first appearance in France. 
It may be more than questionable, judging 
from the English point of view, whether such 
a subject should ever have been selected for 
any other than the most serious, reverent, and 
forhearing treatment. Setting this objection 
aside, however, in consideration of the French 
point of view, it cannot be denied that the 
merits of the Physiology of Marriage, as a 
piece of writing, were by no means over-esti- 
mated by the public to which it was addressed. 
In a literary sense, the book would have done 
eredit to a man in the maturity of his powers. 
As the work of a man whose intellectual life 
was only beginning, it was such an achieve- 
ment as is not often recorded in the history 
of modern literature. 

This first triumph of the future novelist— 


obtained, curiously enough, by a book which 
was not a novel—failed to smooth the way 
onward and upward for Balzac as speedily and 
pleasantly as might have been supposed. He 
had another stumble on that hard road of his, 
before he fairly started on the career of suc- 


cess. Soon after the publication of the Phy- 
siology of Marriage, an unlucky idea of 
strengthening his resources by trading in 
literature, as well as by writing books, seems 
to have occurred to him. He tried book-sell- 
ing and printing; proved himself to be, in 
both cases, probably the very worst man of 
business who ever lived and breathed in this 
world; failed in the most hopeless way, with 
the most extraordinary rapidity; and so 
learned at last, by the crue! teaching of ex- 
perience, that his one fair chance of getting 
money lay in sticking fast to his pen for the 
rest of his days, In the next ten years of his 
life that pen produced the noble series of fic- 
tions which influenced French literature far 
and wide, and which will last in public re- 
membrance long after the miserable errors 
and inconsistencies of the writer’s personal 
character are forgotten. This was the period 
when Balzac was in the full enjoyment of his 
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matured intellectual powers and his enviable 
public celebrity ; and this was also the golden 
time when his publisher and biographer first 
became acquainted with him. Now, there- 
fore, Monsieur Werdet may be encouraged to 
come forward and take the post of honor as 
narrator of the strange story that is still to be 
told; for now he is placed in the fit position 
to address himself intelligibly, as well as 
amusingly, to an English audience. 

The story opens with the starting of Mon- 
sieur Werdet as a publisher in Paris, on his 
own account, The modest capital at his com- 
mand amounted to just one hundred and 
twenty pounds English ; and his leading idea, 
on beginning business, was to become the 
publisher of Balzac. 

He had already entered into transactions, 
on a large scale, with his favorite author, in 
the character of agent for a publishing-house 
of high standing. He had been very well 
received, on that first occasion, as a man repre 
senting undeniable capital and a great com- 
mercial position. On the second occasion, 
however, of his representing nobody but him- 
self and nothing but the smallest of existing 
capitals, he very wisely secured the protection 
of an intimate friend of Balzac’s, to introduce 
him as favorably as might be, for the second 
time. Accompanied by this gentleman, whose 
name was Monsieur Barbier, and carrying his 
capital in his pocket-book, the embryo pub- 
lisher nervously presented himself in the 
sanctum sanctorum of the great man. 

Monsieur Barbier having carefully explained 
the business on which they came, Balzac ad- 
dressed himself, with an indescribable suavity 
and grandeur of manner, to anxious Monsieur 
Werdet. 

“Ha! just so,” said the eminent man. 
“You are doubtless possessed, sir, of con- 
siderable capital ? You are probably aware 
that no man can hope to publish for ME who 
is not prepared to assert himself magnifi- 
cently in the matter of cash? I sell high— 
high—very high. And, not to deceive you— 
for I am incapable of suppressing the truth 
—I am a man who requires to be dealt with 
on the principle of considerable advances. 
Proceed, sir—I am prepared to listen to you.” 

But Monsieur Werdet was too cautious to 
proceed without strengthening his position 
before starting. He entrenched himself in- 
stantly behind his pocket-book. 

One by one the notes of the Bank of France, 
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which formed the poor publisher’s small cap- 
ital, were drawn out of their snug hiding- 
place. Monsieur Werdet produced six of 
them, representing five hundred francs each 
(or, as before mentioned, a hundred and | 
twenty pounds sterling), arranged them | 
neatly and impressively in a circle on the 
table, and then cast himself on the author's 
mercy in an agitated voice, and in these | 
words :— 

“Sir! behold my capital. There lies my | 
whole fortune. It is yours in exchange for | 
any book you please to write for me——” | 

At that point, to the horror and astonish- | 
ment of Monsieur Werdet, his further pro-| 
gress was cut short by roars of laughter—| 
formidable roars, as he himself expressly 





hospitable terms, the great man immediately 
resumed the process of composition. 
Monsieur Werdet, naturally and properly 
indignant, immediately left the room. He 
was overtaken, after he had proceeded a little 
distance in the street, by his friend Barbier, 
who had remained behind to remonstrate. 
“You have every reason to be offended,” 
said Barbier. “His conduct is inexcusable. 
But pray don’t suppose that your negotiation 
is broken off. I know him better than you 
do; and I tell you that you have nailed Bal- 
zac. He wants money, and before three days 
are over your head he will return your visit!” 
“If he does,” replied Werdet, “ I'll piteh 
him out of window.” 
“No, you won't,” said Barbier, “In the 


states—bursting from the lungs of the highly | first place, it is an extremely uncivil proceed 
diverted Balzac. jing to pitch a man out of window; and, asa 

“ What remarkable simplicity!” exelaimed | naturally polite gentleman, you are incapable 
the great man. “Sir! I really admire you. | of committing a breach of good manners. 
Sir! do you actually believe that I—I—De|In the second place, rude as he has been to 
Balzac—can so entirely forget what is due to | you, Balzac is not the less a man of genius; 
myself as to sell you any conceivable species |and, as such, he is just the man of whom you, 
of fiction which is the product of MY PEN, for a8 a publisher, standin need. Wait patiently; 
the sum of three thousand francs? You have | and in a day or two you will see him, or hear 


come here, sir, to address an offer to me, 
without preparing yourself by previous reflec- 
tion. If I felt so disposed, I should have 
every right to consider your conduct as un- 
becoming in the highest degree. But I don’t 
feel so disposed. On the contrary, I can even 
allow your honest ignorance, your innocent | 
confidence, to excuse you in my estimation— | 
that is to say, to excuse you to a certain ex- 
tent.” 

Between disappointment, indignation, and 
astonishment, Monsieur Werdet, was struck 
dumb. His friend, Monsieur Barbier, there- 
fore spoke for him, urging every possible con- 
sideration ; and finally proposing that Balzac, 
if he was determined not to write a new story 
for three thousand francs, should at least sell 
one edition of an old one for that sum. 
Monsieur Barbier’s arguments were admirably 
put: they lasted a long time ; and when they 
had come to an end they received this reply : 

“Gentlemen!” cried Balzac, pushing back 
his long hair from his heated temples, and 
taking a fresh dip of ink, “you have wasted 
an hour of My Time in talking of trifles. I 
rate the pecuniary loss thus occasioned to me 
at two hundred francs, My time is my 
capital. I must work. Gentlemen! leave 





me.” Having expressed himself in those 


from him again.” 

Barbier was right. Three days afterwards 
the following satisfactory communication was 
received by Monsieur Werdet :— 

“ My brain, sir, was so prodigiously pre-oc- 
cupied by work uncongenial to my fancy, 
when you yisited me the other day, that I was 
incapable of comprehending otherwise than 
imperfectly what it was that you wanted of 
me. 
“ To-day, my brain is not pre-occupied. Do 
me the favor to come and see me at four 
o’clock. 

“ A thousand civilities. 
“ De Bauzac.” 

Monsieur Werdet viewed this singular note 
in the light of a fresh impertinence. On con- 
sideration, however, he acknowledged it, and 
curtly added that important business would 
prevent his accepting the appointment pro- 
posed to him. 

In two days ‘more, friend Barbier came with 
a second invitation from the great man. But 
Monsieur Werdet steadily refused it. “ Bal- 
zac has already been playing his game with 
me,” he said. .“ Now it is my turn to play 
my game with Balzac. I mean to keep him 
waiting four days longer.” 

At the end of that time, Monsieur Werdet 
once more entered the sanctum sanctorum 
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On this second occasion, Balzac’s graceful| of the second edition of Le Médecin de 
politeness was indescribable. He deplored | Campagne was sold in eight days. 

the rarity of intelligent publishers. He de-| This success established Monsieur Werdet’s 
clared his deep sense of the importance of an | reputation, Young authors crowded to him 
intelligent publisher’s appearance in the liter- | with their manuscripts, ali declaring piteously 
ary horizon. He expressed himself as quite | that they wrote in the style of Balzac. But 
enchanted to be enabled to remark the said | Monsieur Werdet flew at higher game. He 
appearance, to welcome it, and even to deal | received the imitators politely, and even pub- 
with it. Polite as he was by nature, Monsieur | lished for one or two of them; but the high 
Werdet had no chance this time against Mon- | business aspirations which now glowed within 
sieur de Balzac. In the race of civility the | him were all concentrated on the great origi- 
publisher was now nowhere and the author}nal. He had conceived the sublime idea of 
made all the running, becoming Balzac’s sole publisher; of buying 

The interview, thus happily begun, termi-| up aM his copyrights held by other houses, 
nated in a most agreeable transaction on both | and of issuing all his new works that were 
sides, Balzac cheerfully locked up the six] yet to be written. Balzac himself welcomed 
bank notes in his strong-box. Werdet, as | this proposal with superb indulgence. “ Wal- 
cheerfully, retired with a written agreement | ter Scott,” he said, in his grandest way, “ had 
in his empty pocket-book, authorizing him| only one publisher—Archibald Constable. 
to publish the second edition of Le Médeein | Work out your idea. I authorize it; I sup- 
de Campagne—by no means, it may be re-| port it. I will be Scott, and you shall be 
marked in parenthesis, one of the best to| Constable!” 
select of the novels of Balzac, Fired by the prodigious future thus dis- 

Here, leaving him at the consummation of | closed ‘to him, Monsieur Werdet assumed 
his hopes, started in business with an edition | forthwith the character of a French Constable; 
to. sell of his favorite author, we must part | and opened negotiations with no less than six 
with Monsieur Werdet, who has nowarrived, in | publishers who held among them the much- 
the course of his portrait-painting, at the end | desired copyrights. His own enthusiasm did 
of the First Sitting. How he and the great} something for him; his excellent previous 
man subsequently got on together, and what | character in the trade, and‘ his remarkable 
extraordinary revelations of Balzac’s charac- | success at starting, did much more. The 
ter, mode of life, and habits of literary com-| houses he dealt with took his bills in all 
position were subsequently vouchsafed to his | directions, without troubling him for security. 
long-suffering publisher shall be recorded | After innumerable interviews and immense 
as ingredients in those remaining portions of | exercise of diplomacy, he raised himself at 
the Portrait which are left to be completed at | last to the pinnacle of his ambition—he be- 
the Second Sitting. came sole proprietor and publisher of the 

— works of Balzac. 

WE left Monsieur Werdet successful, after| The next question—a sordid, but, unhap- 
some preliminary disappointment and humili- | pily, a necessary question also—was how to 
ation, in his first literary treaty with Balseo. | turn this precious acquisition to the best 
We left him, the happy proprietor and hope- | pecuniary account. Some of the works, such 
ful. publisher of the second edition of Le| as La Physiologie du Mariage, and La Peau 
Médeein de Campagne. de Chagrin, had produced, and were still pro 

Once staried, Monsieur Werdet was too | ducing, large sums. Others, on the contrary, 
wise a man not to avail himself of the only | such as the Contes Philosophiques (which were 
certain means of success in modern times. | a little too profound for the public) and Louis 
He puffed magnificently. Every newspaper in | Lambert (which was intended to popularize 
Paris was inundated with a deluge of adver-| the mysticism of Swedenborg), had not yet 
tisements, announcing the forthcoming work | succeeded in paying their expenses. Esti- 
in terms of eulogy such as the wonderstruck | mating his speculation by what he had in 
reader had never met with before. The | hand, Monsieur Werdet had not much chance 
result, aided by Balzac’s. celebrity, was a/| of seeing his way speedily to quick returns, 
phenomenon in the commereial history of | Estimating it, however, by what was coming 


Freneh literature, at that time, Every copy | in the future, that is to say, by the promised 
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privilege of issuing all the writer’s contem- 
plated works, he had every reason to look 
happily and hopefully at his commercial pros- 
pects. At this crisis of the narrative, when 
the publisher's credit and fortune depended 
wholly on the pen of one man, the history of 
that man’s habits of literary composition as- 
sumes a special interest and importance. 
Monsieur Werdet’s description of Balzac at 
his writing-desk presents by no means the 
least extraordinary of the many singular rev- 
elations which compose the story of the au- 
thor’s life. 

When he had once made up his mind to 
produce a new book, Balzac’s first proceeding 
was to think it out thoroughly before he put 
pen to paper. He was not satisfied with pos- 
sessing himself of the main idea only; he 
followed it mentally into its minutest ramifica- 
tions, devoting to the process just that 
amount of patient, hard labor and self-sacrifice 
which no inferior writer ever has the common 
sense or the courage to bestow on his work. 
With his note-book ready in his hand, Balzac 
studied his scenes and characters straight 
from life. General knowledge of what he 
wanted to describe was not enough for this 
determined realist. If he found himself in 
the least at fault, he would not hesitate to 
take a long journey merely to ensure truth 
to nature in describing the street of a coun- 
try town, or in painting some minor pecu- 
liarity of rustic character. In Paris he was 
perpetually about the streets, perpetually 
penetrating into all classes of society, to 
study the human nature about him in its 
minutest varieties. Day by day, and week by 
week, his note-book and his brains were hard 
at work together, before he thought of sit- 
ting down to his desk to begin. When he 
had finally amassed his materials in this 
laborious manner, he at last retired to his 
study; and from that time, till his book had 
gone to press, society saw him no more. 

His house-door was now closed to every- 
body, except the publisher and the printer; 
and his costume was changed to a loose white 
robe, of the sort which is worn by the Do- 
minican monks, This singular writing-dress 
was fastened round the waist by a chain of 
Venetian gold, to which hung little pliers and 
scissors of the same precious metal. White 
Turkish trousers, and red morocco slippers, 
embroidered with gold, covered his legs and 
feet. On the day when he sat down to his 


desk, the light of heaven was shut out, and 
he worked by the light of candles in superb 
silver sconces. Even letters were not allowed 
to reach him. They were all thrown, as they 
came, into a japan vase, and not opened, no 
matter how important they might be, till his 
work was all over. He rose to begin writing 
at two in the morning, continued, with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, till six; then took his bath, 
and stopped in it, thinking, for an hour or 
more. At eight o'clock his servant brought 
him up a cup of coffee. Before nine his 
publisher was admitted to carry away what 
he had done. From nine till noon he wrote 
on again, always at the top of his speed. At 
noon he breakfasted on eggs, with a glass of 
water and a second cup of coffee. From one 
o’clock to six he returned to work. At six 
he dined lightly, only allowing himself one 
glass of wine. From seven to eight he re- 
ceived his publisher again; and at eight 
o'clock he went to bed. This life he led, 
while he was writing his books, for two 
months together, without intermission. Its 
effect on his health was such that, when he 
appeared once more among his friends, he 
looked, in the popular phrase, like his own 
ghost. Chance acquaintances would hardly 
hare known him again. 

It must not be supposed that this life of 
resolute seclusion and fierce, hard toil ended 
with the completion of the first draught of 
his manuscript. At the point where, in the 
instances of most men, the serious part of the 
work would have come to an end, it had only 
begun for Balzac. In spite of all the pre- 
liminary studying and thinking, when his pen 
had scrambled its way straight through to the 
end of the book, the leaves were all turned 
back again, and the first manuscript was 
altered into a second with inconceivable pa- 
tience and care. Innumerable corrections 
and interlinings, to begin with, led in the end 

o transpositions and expansions which meta- 
morphosed the entire work. Happy thoughts 
were picked out of the beginning of the man- 
uscript, and inserted where they might have 
a better effect at the end. Others at the end 
would be moved to the beginning, or the 
middle. In one place, chapters would be ex- 
panded to three or four times their original 
length; in another, abridged to a few para 
graphs; in a third, taken out altogether, or 
shifted to new positions, With all this mass 
of alterations in every page, the manuscript 
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was at last ready for the printer. Even to 
the sharp, experienced eyes in the printing- 
office, it was now all but illegible. The de- 
ciphering it, and setting it up in a moderately 
correct form, cost an amount of patience and 
pains which wearied out all the best men in 
the office, one after another, before the first 
series of proofs could be submitted to the 
author’s eye. When these were at last com- 
plete, they were sent in on large slips, and 
the indefatigable Balzac immediately set to 
work to rewrite the whole book for the third 
time! 

He now covered with fresh corrections, fresh 
alterations, fresh expansions of this passage, 
and fresh abridgments of that, not only .he 
margins of the proofs all round, but even the 
little intervals of white space between the 
paragraphs. Lines crossing each other in in- 
describable confusion were supposed to show 
the bewildered printer the various places at 
which the multitude of new insertions were 
to be slipped in. Illegible as Balzac’s original 
manuscripts were, his corrected proofs were 
more hopelessly puzzling still. The picked 
men in the office, to whom alone they could | 
be entrusted, shuddered at the very name of | 
Balzac, and relieved each other at intervals of | 
an hour, beyond which time no one printer 
could be got to continue at work on the uni- 
versally execrated and universally unintelligi- 
ble proofs. The “ revises”—that is to say, 
the proofs embodying the new alterations— 
were next pulled to pieces in their turn. 
Two, three, and sometimes four, separate sets 
of them were required before the author's 
leave could be got to send the perpetually re- 
written book to press at last, and so have 
done with it. He was literally the terror of 
all printers and editors; and he himself de- 
scribed his «process of work as a misfortune, 
to be the more deplored, because it was, in 
his’ case, an intellectual necessity. “I toil 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four,” he 
said, “over the elaboration of my unhappy 
style; and I am never satisfied, myself, when 
all is done.” 

Looking back to the school-days of Balzac, 
when his mind suffered under the sudden and 
mysterious shock which has been described in 
its place; remembering that his father’s char- 
acter was notorious for its eccentricity; ob- 
serving the prodigious toil; the torture almost, 
of mind which the act of literary productions 
seems to have cost him all through life, it is 
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impossible not to arrive at the conclusion, 
that, in his case, there must have been a fatal 
incompleteness somewhere in the mysterious 
intellectual machine. Magnificently as it was 
endowed, the balance of faculties in his mind 
seems to have been even more than ordinarily 
imperfect. On this theory, his unparalleled 
difficulties in expressing himself, as a writer, 
and his errors, inconsistencies, and mean- 
nesses of character, as a man, become, at 
least not wholly unintelligible. On any other 
theory, all explanation both of his personal 
life and his literary life appears to be simply 
impossible. 

Such was the*perilous pen on which Mon- 
sieur Werdet’s prospects in life all depended. 
If Balzac failed to perform his engagements 
punctually, or if his health broke down under 
his severe literary exertions, the commercial 
decease of his unfortunate publisher fol- 
lowed either disaster, purely as a matter of 
course. 

At the outset, however, the posture of 
affairs looked encouragingly enough. On its 


‘completion in the Revue de Paris, Le Lys 


dans la Vallée, was republished by Monsieur 
Werdet, who had secured his interest in the 
work by a timely advance of six thousand 
francs. Of this novel (the most highly valued 
in France of all the writer’s fictions), but two 
hundred copies of the first edition were left 
undisposed of within two hours after its pub- 
lication, This unparalleled success kept Mon- 
sieur Werdet’s head above water, and encour- 
aged him to hope great things from the next 
novel (Séraphita), which was also begun, peri- 
odically, in the Revue de Paris. Before it 
was finished, however, Balzac and his editor 
quarrelled, and the long-suffering publisher 
was obliged to step in and pay the author’s 
forfeit-money, obtaining the incomplete novel 


\in return, and with it Balzac’s promise to fin- 


ish the work off-hand. Months passed, how- 
ever, and not a page of manuscript was pro- 
duced. One morning, at eight o'clock, to 
Monsieur Werdet’s horror and astonishment, 
Balzac burst in on him in a condition of sub- 
lime despair, to announce that he and his 
genius had to all appearance parted company 
forever. 

“ My brain is empty !” cried the great man. 
“My imagination is dried up! Hundreds of 
cups of coffee and two baths a day have done 
nothing forme. Werdet, I am a lost man!” 

4 The publisher thought of his empty cash- 
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box, and was petrified. The author pro- 
ceeded :— 

“TI must travel!” he exclaimed, wildly. 
“ My genius has run away from me—I must 
pursue it over mountains and valleys—Wer- 
det! I must catch my genius up!” 

Poor Monsieur Werdet faintly suggested a 
little turn in the immediate neighborhood of 
Paris—something equivalent to a nice airy 
ride to Hampstead on the top of an omnibus. 
But Balzac’s runaway genius had, in the esti- 
mation of its bereaved proprietor, got as far 
as Vienna already; and he coolly announced 
his intention of travelling after it to the Aus- 
trian capital. 

“ And whois to finish Séraphita ?” inquired 
the unhappy publisher. “ My illustrious 
friend, you are ruining me!” 

“On the contrary,” remarked Balzac, per- 
suasively, “I am making your fortune. At 
Vienna, I shali find my genius—at Vienna I 
shall finish Séraphita, and a new book besides 
—at Vienna, I shall meet with an angelic wo- 
man who admires me—I call her ‘ Carissima’ 


tion of him; Balzac himself was Werdet’s — 
friend till death; Werdet was his Archibald 
Constable; Werdet should see him again in 
fifteen days ; Werdet should ride in his car- 
riage in the Bois de Boulogne, and meet Bal- 
zac riding in his carriage, and see the enemies 
of both parties looking on at the magnificent 
spectacle and bursting with spite. Finally, 
Werdet would have the goodness to remark 
(in a postseript) that Balzac had provided 
himself with another little advance of fifteen 
hundred franes, received from Rothschild, in 
Vienna, and had given in exchange a bill at 
ten days’ sight on his excellent publisher, on 
his admirable and devoted Archibald Con- 
stable. 

While Monsieur Werdet was still prostrate 
under the effect of this audacious postscript, 
a clerk entered his office with the identical 
bill. It was drawn at one day’s sight instead 
of ten; and the money was wanted immedi- 





ately. The publisher was the most long suf- 
fering of men; but there were limits even to 
his patient endurance. He took Balzac’s 


—she has written to invite me to Vienna—| letter with him, and went at once to the office 
I ought, I must, I will, accept the invitation.” of the Parisian Rothschild. The great finan- 

Here an ordinary acquaintance would have | cier received him kindly ; admitted that there 
had an excellent opportunity of saying some-| must have been some mistake; granted the 


thing smart. But poor Monsieur Werdet | ten days’ grace; and dismissed his visitor with 
was not in a position to be witty ; and, more-_ this excellent and sententious piece of advice : 


over, he knew but too well what was coming 
next. All he ventured to say was :— 

“ But I am afraid you have no money.” highly inconsequent man.” 

“ You can raise some,” replied his illustrious; It was too late for Monsieur Werdet to 
friend. “ Borrow—deposit stock in trade—| mind what he was about. He had no choice 
get me two thousand francs. Every thing but to lose his credit, or pay at the end of 
else I can do for myself. Werdet! I will | the ten days. He paid; and ten days later, 
hire a post-chaise—I will dine with my dear | Balzac returned, considerately bringing with 
sister—I will set off after dinner—I will not him some charming little Viennese curiosities 
be later than eight o’clock—click-clack !” | for his esteemed publisher. Monsieur Werdet 
And the great man executed an admirable expressed his acknowledgments; and then 
imitation of the cracking of a postilion’s whip. | politely inquired for the conclusion of “ Séra- 

There was no resource for Monsieur Werdet | phita,” and the manuscript of the new novel. 
but to throw the good money after the bad. | Not a single line of either bad been com- 
He raised the two thousand franes ; and away | mitted to paper. 
went Balzac to catch his runaway genius, to| The farce (undoubtedly a most disgraceful 
bask in the society of a female angel, and to performance, so far as Balzac was concerned) 
coin money in the form of manuscripts. was not played out even yet. The publisher's 

Eighteen days afterwards a perfumed letter reproaches seem at last to have awakened 
from the author reached the publisher. He! the author to something remotely resembling 
had caught his genius at Vienna; he had been a sense of shame. He promised that “ Séra- 
magnificently received by the aristocracy ; he phita,” which had been waiting at press a 
had finished Séraphita, and nearly completed | whole year, should be finished in one night, 
the other book ; his angelic friend, Carissima, ‘There were just two sheets of sixteen pages 
already loved Werdet from Balzac’s deserip- | each to write. They might have been com- 


“ T recommend you to mind what you are 
about, sir, with Monsieur de Balzac. He is a 
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pleted either at the author’s house or at the| 


publisher’s which was close to the printer’s. 
But, no—it was not in Balzac’s character to 
miss the smallest chance of producing a sen- 
sation anywhere. His last caprice was a de- 
termination to astonish the printers. Twenty- 
five compositors were called together at eleven 
at night, a truckle-bed and table were set up 
for the author—or, to speak more correctly, 
for the literary mountebank—in the work- 
shop; Balzac arrived, in a high state of in- 
spiration, to stagger the sleepy journeymen 
by showing. them how fast he could write ; 
and the two sheets were completed magnifi- 
cently on the spot. By way of fit and 
proper climax to this ridiculous exhibition of 
literary quackery, it is only necessary to add, 
that, on Balzac’s own confession, the two con- 
cluding sheets of “Séraphita” had been 
mentally composed, and carefully committed 
to memory, two years before he affected to 
write them impromptu in the printer’s office. 
It seems impossible to deny that the man 
who could act in this outrageously peurile 
manner must have been simply mad; but 
what becomes of the imputation when we re- 
member that this very madman produced 
books, which, for depth of thought and 
marvellous knowledge of human nature, are 
counted deservedly among the glories of 
French literature, and which were never more 
living and more lasting works than they are 
at this moment ? 

“Séraphita” was published three days 
after the author’s absurd exhibition of himself 
at the printer’s office. In this novel, as in its 
predecessor, Louis Lambert, Balzac left his 
own firm ground of reality, and soared, on 
the wings of Swedenborg, into an atmosphere 
of transcendental obscurity impervious to all 
ordinary eyes. What the book meant, the 
editor of the periodical in which part of it 
originally appeared never could explain. 
Monsieur Werdet, who published it, confessed 
that he was in the same mystified condition ; 
and the present writer, who has vainly at- 
tempted to read it through, desires to add, in 
this place, his own modest acknowledgment 
of inability to enlighten English readers in 
the smallest degree on the subiect of “ Séra- 
phita.” Luckily for Monsieur Werdet, the 
author’s reputation stood so high with the 
public, that the book sold prodigiously, 
merely because it was a book by Balzac. The 
proceeds of the sale, and the profits derived 





from new editions of the old novels, kept the 
sinking publisher from absolute submersion ; 
and might even have brought him safely to 
land, but for the ever-increasing dead weight 
of the author’s perpetual borrowings, on the 
security of forthcoming works which he never — 
produced. 

No commercial success, no generous self- 
sacrifice, could keep pace with the demands of 
Balzac’s insatiate vanity and love of show, at 
this period of his life. He had two establish- 
ments, to begin with; both splendidly fur- 
nish@d, and one adorned with a valuable gal- 
lery of pictures. He had his box at the 
French Opera, and his box at the Italian 
Opera. He had a chariot and horses, and an 
establishment of men servants. The panels 
of the carriage were decorated with the arms, 
and the bodies of the footmen were adorned 
with the liveries, of the noble family of D’En- 
tragues, to which Balzac persisted in declaring 
that he was allied, although he. never could 
produce the smallest proof in support of the 
statement. When he could add no more to 
the sumptuous magnificence of his houses, his 
dinners, his carriage, and his servants; when 
he had filled his rooms with every species of 
expensive knick-knack ; when he had lavished 
money on all the known extravagances which 
extravagant Paris can supply to the spend- 
thrift’s inventory, he hit on the entirely new 
idea of providing himself with such a walking- 
stick as the world had never yet beheld. A 
splendid cane was first procured, was sent to 
the jeweller’s, and was grandly topped by a 
huge gold knob. The inside of the knob was 
occupied by a lock of hair presented to the 
author by an unknown lady admirer. The 
outside was studded with all the jewels he had 
bought, and all the jewels he had received as 
presents. With this cane, nearly as big as a 
drum-major’s staff, and all a-blaze at the top 
with rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and sap- 
phires, Balzac exhibited himself, in a rapture 
of satisfied vanity, at the theatres and in the 
public promenades. The cane became as 
celebrated in Paris as the author. Madame 
de Girardin wrote a sparkling little book all 
about the wonderful walking-stick. Balzac 
was in the seventh heaven of happiness; Bal- 
zac’s friends were either disgusted or diverted, 
according to their tempers. One unfortunate 
man alone suffered the inevitable penalty of 
this insane extravagance: need it be added 
that his name was Werdet ? 


; 
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The end of the connection between the au- 
thor and the publisher was now fast approach- 
ing. All entreaties or reproaches addressed 
to Balzac failed in producing the slightest re- 
sult. Even confinement in a sponging-house, 
when creditors discovered, in course of time, 
that they could wait no longer, passed un- 
heeded as a warning. Balzac only borrowed 
more money the moment the key was turned 
on him, gave a magnificent dinner in prison, 
and left the poor publisher, as usual, to pay 
the bill. He was extricated from the spong- 
ing-house before he had been there quite three 
days ; and, at that time, he had spent over 
twenty guineas on Juxuries which he had not 
a farthing of his own to purchase. It is use- 
less, it is even exasperating to go on accumu- 
lating instances of this sort of mad and cruel 
prodigality : let us advance rapidly to the end. 
One morning, Monsieur Werdet balanced ac- 
counts with his author from the beginning, 
and found, in spite of the large profits pro- 
duced by the majority of the works, that fifty- 
eight thousand francs were (to use his own 
expression) paralyzed in his hands by the life 
Balzac persisted in leading; and that fifty- 
eight thousand more might soon be in the 
same condition, if he had possessed them to 
advance. A rich publisher might have con- 
trived to keep his footing in such a crisis as 
this, and to deal, for the time to come, on 
purely commercial grounds. But Monsieur 
Werdet was a poor man; he had relied on 
Balzac’s verbal promises when he ought to 
have exacted his written engagements; and 
he had no means of appealing to the author's 
love of money by dazzling prospects of bank- 
motes awaiting him in the future, if he chose 
Mbnestly to earn his right to them—in short, 
there was but one alternative left, the alterna- 
tive of giving up the whole purpose and am- 
bition of the bookseller’s life, and resolutely 
breaking off his ruinous connection with Bal- 
zac. 
Reduced to this situation, driven to bay by 
the prospect of engagements falling due which 
he had no apparent means of meeting, Mon- 
sieur Werdet answered the next application 
for an advance by a flat refusal, and followed 
up that unexampled act of self-defence by | 
speaking his mind at last, in no measured | 
terms, to his illustrious friend. Balzac turned 





crimson with suppressed anger, and left the 
room. A series of business formalities fol- 
lowed, initiated by Balzac, with the view of | 
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breaking off the connection between his pub- 
lisher and himself, now that he found there 
was no more money to be had. Monsieur 
Werdet, on his side, was perfectly ready to 
“ sign, seal, and deliver,” and was most prop- 
erly resolute in pressing his claims in due form 
of law. Balzac had but one means of meet- 
ing his liabilities. His personal reputation 
was gone ; but his literary reputation remained 
as high as ever; and he soon found a pub- 
lisher, with large capital at command, who 
was ready to treat for his copyrights. Mon- 
sieur Werdet had no resource but to sell, or 
be bankrupt. He parted with all the valuable 
copyrights for a sum of sixty thousand and 
odd franes, which sufficed to meet his most 
pressing engagements. Some of the less 
popular and less valuable books he kept, to 
help him, if possible, through his daily and 
personal liabilities. As for gaining any abso- 
lute profit, or even holding his position as a 
publisher, the bare idea of securing either ad- 
vantage was dismissed as anidle dream. The 
purpose for which he had toiled so hard and 
suffered so patiently was sacrificed forever, 
and he was reduced to beginning life again as 
a country traveller for a prosperous publish- 
ing house. So far as his main object in exist- 
ence was concerned, Balzac had plainly and 
literally ruined him. It is impossible to part 
with Monsieur Werdet, imprudent and credu- 
lous as he appears to have been, without a 
strong feeling of sympathy, which becomes 
strengthened to something like positive ad- 
miration when we discover that he cherished, 
in after life, no unfriendly sentiments towards 
the man who had treated him so shamefully; 
and when we find him, in the Memoir now 
under notice, still trying hard to make the 
best of Balzac’s conduct, and still writing of 
him in terms of affection and esteem to the 
very end of the book. 

The remainder of Balzac’s life was, in sub- 
stance, merely the lamentable repetition of 
the personal faults and follies, and the literary 
merits and triumphs, which have already 
found their-records in these pages. The ex- 
tremes of idle vanity and unprincipled ex- 
travagance still alternated, to the Jast, with 
the extremes of hard mental labor and amaz- 
ing mental productiveness. Though he found 
new victims among new men, he never again 
met with so generous and forbearing a friend 
as the poor publisher whose fortunes he had 
destroyed. The women, whose strange im- 














pulses in his favor were kept alive by their 
admiration of his books, clung to their spoiled 
darling to the Jast—one of their number even 
stepping forward to save him from a debtors’ 
prison at the heavy sacrifice of paying the 
whole demand against him out of her own 
purse. In all cases of this sort, even where 
men were concerned as well as women, his 
personal means of attraction, when he chose 
to exert them, strengthened immensely his 
literary claims on the sympathy and good-will 
of others. He appears to have possessed in 
the highest degree those powers of fascina- 
tion which are quite independent of mere 
beauty of face and form, and which are per- 
versely and inexplicably bestowed in the most 
lavish abundance on the most unprincipled of 
mankind. Poor Monsieur Werdet can only 
account for half his own acts of indiscretion 
by declaring that his eminent friend wheedled 
him into committing them. Other and wiser 
men kept out of Balzac’s way, through sheer 
distrust of themselves. Virtuous friends, who 
tried hard to reform him, retreated from his 
presence, declaring that the reprobate whom 
they had gone to convert had all but upset 
their moral balance in a morning’s conversa- 
tion, An eminent literary gentleman, who 
went to spend the day with him to talk over 
a proposed work, rushed out of the house 
after a two hours’ interview, exclaiming pite- 
ously, “The man’s imagination is in a state of 
delirium—his talk has set my brain in a whirl 
—he would have driven me mad if I had 
spent the day with him!” If men were influ- 
enced in this way, it is not wonderful that 
women (whose self-esteem was delicately flat- 
tered by the prominent and fascinating posi- 
tion which they hold in all his books) should 
have worshipped a man who publicly and pri- 
vately worshipped tnem. 

His personal appearance would have re- 
called to English minds the popular idea of 
Friar Tuck—he was the very model of the 
conventional, fat, sturdy, red-faced, jolly monk. 
But he had the eye of a man of genius, and 
the tongue of a certain infernal personage, 
who may be broadly hinted at, but who must 
on no account be plainlynamed. The Balzac 
candlestick might be clumsy enough; but 
when once the Balzac candle was lit, the 
moths flew into it, only too readily, from all 
points of the compass. 

The last important act of his life was, in a 
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worldly point of view, one of the wisest things 
he ever did. The lady who had invited him 
to Vienna, and whom he called Carissima, was 
the wife of a wealthy Russian nobleman. On 
the death of her husband she practically as- 
serted her admiration of her favorite author 
by offering him her hand and fortune. Bal- 
zac accepted both; and returned to Paris 
(from which respect for his creditors had lat- 
terly kept him absent) a married man, and 
an enviable member of the wealthy class of 
society. A splendid future now opened be- 
fore him—but it opened too late. Arrived at 
the end of his old course, he just saw the new 
career beyond him, and dropped on the thres- 
hold of it. The strong constitution which he 
had remorselessly wasted for more than twenty 
years past, gave way at length, at the very 
time when his social chances looked most 
brightly. Three months after his marriage, 
Honoré de Balzac died, after unspeakable suf- 
fering, of disease of the heart. He was then 
but fifty years of age. His fond, proud, heart- 
broken old mother held him in her arms, On 
that loving bosom he had drawn his first 
breath—on that loving bosom the weary head 
sank to rest again, when the wild, wayward, 
miserable, glorious life was over. 

The sensation produced -in Paris by his 
death was something akin to the sensation 
produced in London by the death of Byron. 
Mr. Carlyle has admirably said that there is 
something touching in the loyalty of men to 
their Sovereign-Man! That loyalty most 
tenderly declared itself when Balzac was no 
more. Men of all ranks and parties, who 
had been shocked by his want of principle 
and disgusted by his inordinate vanity while 
alive, now accepted universally the atonemént 
of his untimely death, and remembered noth- 
ing but the loss that had happened to the 
literature of France. A great writer was no 
more; and a great people rose with one ac- 
cord to take him reverently and gloriously to 
his grave. The French Institute, the Uni- 
versity, the scientific societies, the Association 
of Dramatic Authors, the Schools of Law and 
Medicine, sent their representatives to walk 
in the funeral procession. English readers, 
American readers, German readers, and Rus- 
sian readers, swelled the immense assembly 
of Frenchmen that followed the coffin. Vie- 
tor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas were among 
the mourners who supported the pall. The 
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The end of the connection between the au- 
thor and the publisher was now fast approach- 
ing. All entreaties or reproaches addressed 
to Balzac failed in producing the slightest re- 
sult. Even confinement in a sponging-house, 
when creditors discovered, in course of time, 
that they could wait no Jonger, passed un- 
heeded asa warning. Balzac only borrowed 
more money the moment the key was turned 
on him, gave a magnificent dinner in prison, 
and left the poor publisher, as usual, to pay 
the bill. He was extricated from the spong- 
ing-house before he had been there quite three 
days ; and, at that time, he had spent over 
twenty guineas on Juxuries which he had not 
a farthing of his own to purchase. It is use- 
less, it is even exasperating to go on accumu- 
lating instances of this sort of mad and cruel 
prodigality : let us advance rapidly to the end. 
One morning, Monsieur Werdet balanced ac- 
counts with his author from the beginning, 
and found, in spite of the large profits pro- 
duced by the majority of the works, that fifty- 
eight thousand francs were (to use his own 
expression) paralyzed in his hands by the life 
Balzac persisted in leading; and that fifty- 
eight thousand more might soon be in the 
same condition, if he had possessed them to 
advance. A rich publisher might have con- 
trived to keep his footing in such a crisis as 
this, and to deal, for the time to come, on 
purely commercial grounds. But Monsieur 
Werdet was a poor man; he had relied on 
Balzac’s verbal promises when he ought to 
have exacted his written engagements; and 
he had no means of appealing to the author’s 
love of money by dazzling prospects of bank- 
notes awaiting him in the future, if he chose 
honestly to earn his right to them—in short, 
there was but one alternative left, the alterna- 
tive of giving up the whole purpose and am- 
bition of the bookseller’s life, and resolutely 
breaking off his ruinous connection with Bal- 
zac. 

Reduced to this situation, driven to bay by 
the prospect of engagements falling due which 
he had no apparent means of meeting, Mon- 
sieur Werdet answered the next application 
for an advance by a flat refusal, and followed 
up that unexampled act of self-defence by 
speaking his mind at last, in no measured 
terms, to his illustrious friend. Balzac turned 
crimson with suppressed anger, and left the 
room. A series of business formalities fol- 
lowed, initiated by Balzac, with the view of 





breaking off the connection between his. pub- 
lisher and himself, now that he found there 
was no more money to be had. Monsieur 
Werdet, on his side, was perfectly ready to 
“ sign, seal, and deliver,” and was most prop- 
erly resolute in pressing his claims in due form 
of law. Balzac had but one means of meet- 
ing his liabilities. His personal reputation 
was gone ; but his literary reputation remained 
as high as ever; and he soon found a pub- 
lisher, with large capital at command, who 
was ready to treat for his copyrights. Mon- 
sieur Werdet had no resource but to sell, or 
be bankrupt. He parted with all the valuable 
copyrights for a sum of sixty thousand and 
odd francs, which sufficed to meet his most 
pressing engagements. Some of the less 
popular and less valuable books he kept, to 
help him, if possible, through his daily and 
personal liabilities. As for gaining any abso- 
lute profit, or even holding his position as a 
publisher, the bare idea of securing either ad- 
vantage was dismissed as anidle dream. The 
purpose for which he had toiled so hard and 
suffered so patiently was sacrificed forever, 
and he was reduced to beginning life again as 
a country traveller for a prosperous publish- 
ing house. So far as his main object in exist- 
ence was concerned, Balzac had plainly and 
literally ruined him. It is impossible to part 
with Monsieur Werdet, imprudent and credu- 
lous as he appears to have been, without a 
strong feeling of sympathy, which becomes 
strengthened to something like positive ad- 
miration when we discover that he cherished, 
in after life, no unfriendly sentiments towards 
the man who had treated him so shamefully; 
and when we find him, in the Memoir now 
under notice, still trying hard to make the 
best of Balzac’s conduct, and still writing of 
him in terms of affection and esteem to the 
very end of the book. 

The remainder of Balzac’s life was, in sub- 
stance, merely the lamentable repetition of 
the personal faults and follies, and the literary 
merits and triumphs, which have already 
found their records in these pages. The ex- 
tremes of idle vanity and unprincipled ex- 
travagance still alternated, to the last, with 
the extremes of hard mental labor and amaz- 
ing mental productiveness. Though he found 
new victims among new men, he never again 
met with so generous and forbearing a friend 
as the poor publisher whose fortunes he had 
destroyed. The women, whose strange im- 
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pulses in his favor were kept alive by their 
admiration of his books, clung to their spoiled 
darling to the last—one of their number even 
stepping forward to save him from a debtors’ 
prison at the heavy sacrifice of paying the 
whole demand against him out of her own 
purse. In all cases of this sort, even where 
men were concerned as well as women, his 
personal means of attraction, when he chose 
to exert them, strengthened immensely his 
literary claims on the sympathy and good-will 
of others. He appears to have possessed in 
the highest degree those powers of fascina- 
tion which are quite independent of mere 
beauty of face and form, and which are per- 
versely and inexplicably bestowed in the most 
lavish abundance on the most unprincipled of 
mankind. Poor Monsieur Werdet can only 
account for half his own acts of indiscretion 
by declaring that his eminent friend wheedled 
him into committing them. Other and wiser 
men kept out of Balzac’s way, through sheer 
distrust of themselves. Virtuous friends, who 
tried hard to reform him, retreated from his 
presence, declaring that the reprobate whom 
they had gone to convert had all but upset 
their moral balance in a morning’s conversa- 
tion. An eminent literary gentleman, who 
went to spend the day with him to talk over 
a proposed work, rushed out of the house 
after a two hours’ interview, exclaiming pite- 
ously, “The man’s imagination is in a state of 
delirium—his talk has set my brain in a whirl 
—he would have driven me mad if I had 
spent the day with him!” If men were influ- 
enced in this way, it is not wonderful that 
women (whose self-esteem was delicately flat- 
tered by the prominent and fascinating posi- 
tion which they hold in all his books) should 
have worshipped a man who publicly and pri- 
vately worshipped them. 

His personal appearance would have re- 
called to English minds the popular idea of 
Friar Tuck—he was the very model of the 
conventional, fat, sturdy, red-faced, jolly monk. 
But he had the eye of a man of genius, and 
the tongue of a certain infernal personage, 
who may be broadly hinted at, but who must 
on no account be plainlynamed. The Balzac 
candlestick might be clumsy enough; but 
when once the Balzac candle was lit, the 
moths flew into it, only too readily, from all 
points of the compass. 

The last important act of his life was, in a 


worldly point of view, one of the wisest things 
he ever did. The lady who had invited him 
to Vienna, and whom he called Carissima, was 
the wife of a wealthy Russian nobleman. On 
the death of her husband she practically as- 
serted her admiration of ‘her favorite author 
by offering him her hand and fortune. Bal- 
zac accepted both; and returned to Paris 
(from which respect for his creditors had lat- 
terly kept him absent) a married man, and 
an enviable member of the wealthy class of 
society. A splendid futuis now opened be- 
fore him—but it opened too late. Arrived at 
the end of his old course, he just saw the new 
career beyond him, and dropped on the thres- 
hold of it. The strong constitution which he 
had remorselessly wasted for more than twenty 
years past, gave way at length, at the very 
time when his social chances looked most 
brightly. Three months after his marriage, 
Honoré de Balzac died, after unspeakable suf- 
fering, of disease of the heart. He was then 
but fifty years of age. His fond, proud, heart- 
broken old mother held him in her arms. On 
that loving bosom he had drawn his first 
breath—on that loving bosom the weary head 
sank to rest again, when the wild, wayward, 
miserable, glorious life was over. 

The sensation produced in Paris by his 
death was something akin to the sensation 
produced in London by the death of Byron, 
Mr. Carlyle has admirably said that there is 
something touching in the loyalty of men to 
their Sovereign-Man! That loyalty most 
tenderly declared itself when Balzac was, no 
more. Men of all ranks and parties, who 
had been shocked by his want of principle 
and disgusted by his inordinate vanity while 
alive, now accepted universally the atonement 
of his untimely death, and remembered noth- 
ing but the loss that had happened to the 
literature of France. A great writer was no 
more; and a great people rose with one ac- 
cord to take him reverently and gloriously to 
his grave. The French Institute, the Uni- 
versity, the scientific societies, the Association 
of Dramatic Authors, the Schools of Law and 
Medicine, sent their representatives to walk 
in the funeral procession. English readers, 
American readers, German readers, and Rus- 
sian readers, swelled the immense assembly 
of Frenchmen that followed the coffin. Vic- 
tor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas were among 





the mourners who supported the pall. The 
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first of these two celebrated men pronounced 
the funeral oration over Balzac’s grave, and 
eloquently characterized the whole series of 
the dead writer’s works as forming, in truth, 
but one grand book, the text-book of con- 
temporary civilization. With that just and 
generous tribute to the genius of Balzac, of- 
fered by the most illustrious of his literary 





rivals, these few pages may fitly and gracefully 
come to anend. Of the miserable frailties of 
the man, enough has been recorded toserve the 
first of all interests, the interest of truth. The 
better and nobler part of him calls for no 
further comment at any writer’s hands. It 
remains to us in his works and it speaks with 
deathless eloquence for itself. 





AEROLITHS.—The attention of astronomers 
ard natural philosophers has been turned to the 
* quency with which bolides, or fireballs, and 
similar meteors now appear in the heavens— 

henomena now generally admitted to be noth- 
ing else but aeroliths in a state of ignition. 
We mentioned some time ago the fall, on the 
9th of December last, of two large aeroliths at 
Aussun and Clarac, two communes of the can- 
ton of Montrejean, and noticed a paper ad- 
dressed on the subject to the Academy of Sci- 
ences by M. Petit, astronomer at Toulouse. 
Further particulars have now been addressed to 
the Academy by MM. Filhol and Leymerie, 
from which it appears that the meteor was first 
seen at Muret and at St. Gaudens, and was not 
remarked at Toulouse. The acrolith of Aussun 
is calculated to have weighed forty kilogrammes, 
but it was immediately broken to pieces by the 
inhabitants, and the largest fragments now ex- 
isting do not exceed two kilogrammes in weight. 
The acrolith of Montrejean, for so the two of 
Aussun and Clarac are now called, is brittle ; 
its general color is ash-gray ; its texture is gran- 
ulous, presenting a multitude of little brownish 
particles on a whitish ground, with metallic 
needles interspersed; its density is 3°30, or 
somewhat more than that of flint glass. It will 
attract the magnetic needles, but has no mag- 
netic poles of its own. When exposed to the 
blow-pipe it immediately turns black and emits 
a sulphurous smell, but will not melt without 
the aid of detonating gas, in which case it is 
transformed into a black and wrinkled enamel 
resembling crust. A fragment, carefully tritu- 
rated, presents a mixture of various particles ; 
those which are sensible to the magnet are easily 
separated from the others; the brownish glob- 
ules are then found detached from the general 
mass, in which they leave the impression of 
their shape. They are of a stony texture, and 
may be scratched with a steel point. The me- 
tallic particles are, as usual, an alloy of iron 
and nickel, in the proportion of about eight of 
the latter to ninety-two of the former. When 
finely powdered, the aerolith assumes a dark 
brown hue, and resembles. pulverized sulphuret 
of antimony. Hydrochloric acid attacks it at 





the common temperature, when hydrogen and 
hydrosulphuric acid are evolved, and silex 
makes its appearance in a gelatinous state. Be- 
sides iron, nickel, and silex, of which latter the 
enormous proportion of 64 per cent has been 
found in the aerolith, it also contains about 13 
per cent of magnesia, 2 per cent of sulphur, 
and 2 per cent of alumina. In a recent com- 
munication on the same subject M. Petit says: 
“ Among the meteoric bodies hitherto observed 
there are some remarkable for their large di- 
mensions and enormous velocities. That seen 
on the 4th of January, 1857, for instance, was 
upwards of two thousand metres in diameter, 
and, at an altitude of sixty-eight leagues, moved 
with a velocity of eight thousand metres per 
second. That of the 18th of August, 1841, was 
four thousand metres in diameter ; that of July 
23, 1846, which was at a distance of only eleven 
leagues from our globe, moved at the rate of 
two leagues per second, and was one hundred 
metres in diameter; and on the 6th of July, 
1850, there appeared one of a diameter of two 
hundred metres at a distance of thirty-two 
leagues from the earth, and moving with a ve- 
locity of nineteen leagues per second. Had 
this meteor fallen on our planet it would have 
produced a concussion equal to that caused by 
firing one hundred 24-pounders uninterruptedly 
for forty thousand years; the effect of that of 
1857 would have been equal to the concussion 
caused by firing ten thousand 24-pounders for a 
space of four hundred thousand years. 
Petit concludes by stating that such a catastro- 
phe would be insufficient to cause any perturba- 
tion in the general motion of our planet, but 
that the neighborhood of a considerable number 
of such meteoric masses may very well exercise 
an influence over the quantity of heat we receive 
from the sun, and thus disturb the meteorologi- 
cal state of the atmosphere.—Galignani’s Mes- 
senger. 





“ Amonesrt the Jesuits they have a rule, that 
they who are unapt for greater studies, shall 
study cases of conscience.”—Clarendon, vol. 1, 
p. 804 
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From The Examiner, 16 July. 
THE PEACE OF VILLAFRANCA. 


How often have we to make the reflection 
that nothing ever happens according to rea- 
sonable expectation. ‘This peace falsifies all 
that was both feared and hoped of the war. 
The apprehension was that it would be with- 
out end; it has hardly had a beginning. It 
was to spread, to involve all Europe, and 
evoke the demons of revolution; it has been 
confined to Lombardy, to a space of a few 
weeks, and has ended without any derange- 
ment of legitimacy, or advantage to any pop- 
ular rights. As the Irish Attorney phrased 
it, a sudden compromise broke out between 
the parties. Two despots met in a chamber, 
and disposed in a trice of the destinies of na- 
tions. 

The promises of Louis Napoleon to Italy 
were literally seas and mountains; she was to 
be liberated from the Alps to the Adriatic, 
said the Imperial message read by Count 
Walewski to the Corps Legislatif on the 3rd 
of May. Such were the Emperor's engage- 
ments before the war, which the astonished 
world is now contrasting with his perform- 
ances, in the amazing conditions of the peace 
of Villafranca. 

The first thing that strikes us in the results 
of the Imperial téte-a-téte is the similarity of 
the arrangement to that which Lord Palmer- 
ston on the part of England so properly re- 
— in 1849; namely, the sacrifice of the 
iberties of Venice. “ Venice,” says the Em- 
peror to his army, “ Venice, it is true, will re- 
main under the sceptre of Austria, but it will 
nevertheless be an Italian province, forming 
ye of the Confederation.” Of course, what 

enice will say to this is of no moment what- 
ever in the sight of the two Emperors who 
have thus settled it. We thought the Aus- 
trian sceptre was just the grievance of which 
Venice complained; we thought also that it was 
to her emancipation in particular the pledge 
as to the Adriatic related, but it seems we 
were mistaken ; Venice is to remain an Italian 
province of Austria, and we are to reconcile 
this as we may with the realization of Vene- 
tian hopes and the fulfilment of the Imperial 
contract. 

However, as the war was undertaken pri- 
marily in the interest of Sardinia, the chief 
consideration is how the conditions of peace 
will affect that kingdom in particular. Sar- 
dinia, then, for her share in the largesses of 
France, will extend her territory to the Min- 
cio, where she will be directly under the 
frown of the Austrian fortresses, of whose re- 
duction we do not hear a word, Only within 
the bark of her enemy before, Piedmont will 
now be within his bite, promoted up to his 
armed jaws. True friendship, we think, 





would have given Piedmont more or nothing. 
Mantua will still be too near Cremona, as of 
old. Piedmontese liberty and Austrian tyr- 
anny will be still the same litigious neighbors 
as before, only scowling at each other across 
a different frontier. How little will the sub 
traction of Milan diminish Austria’s powers 
of offence, or the corresponding increment to 
Sardinia augment her means of resistance ? 

On the other hand, see what Austria will 
have to compensate her for her trifling terri- 
torial loss. As far as we comprehend the 
mysterious peace of Villafranca, Austria will 
be greater in Italy than ever. She will not 
only be an Italian power by virtue of her re- 
tained Italian dominions, but as a member of 
the Italian Confederation, in which capacity 
she will exercise legitimately that predomi- 
nating influence over the peninsula which she 
exercises now against law, and in the teeth 
of European opinion. Where now she med- 
dles, hereafter she will interfere of right; 
where at present she is a usurper she will in 
future. be a constituted authority. And the 
weight of that authority will be the weight of 
all her dominions. She will not enter the 
confederacy as an Italian duchy, but as one of 
the great Powers of Europe, in whose pres- 
ence a little monarchy like Sardinia will be of 
little more significance than Parma or Monaco, 

The language in which the Emperor pro- 
claims his generosity to-Victor Emmanuel is 
characteristic and significant. “The union of 
Lombardy to Piedmont creates for us on this 
side of the Alps a powerful ally, who will 
owe to us hisindependence.” Will Piedmont 
indeed owe every thing to France? Will 
she owe nothing to herself and her own arms ? 
Why, her independence vanishes in the very 
statement of it. If she is dependent on Louis 
Napoleon for her independence, what becomes 
of it? What is it but a name? But was 
Sardinia not independent until now? Was 
she not independent when she threw in her 
lot with England and France in the Russian 
war? Weare grieved to think that her posi- 
tion in Europe at this moment is neither so 
dignified as it was then, nor so secure. Her 
independence seems now in danger both on 
the side of France and the side of Austria. 
France already boasts of the obligations under 
which she has laid her, and so far from being 
independent of Austrian influence under the 
new organization, we augur something quite 
the reverse from its provisions, which seem 
to parcel out all power in Italy between the 
two Emperors and the Pope. 

Was it to console Venice for being left an 
Austrian province that the notable device was 
hit upon of placing the Confederacy under 
the presidency of the Pope? Or to which 
of the members of the Confederation will 
this be satisfactory? His Holiness was burned 
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in effigy the other day in Milan, an auspicious 
event just as he steps into the President’s 
chair. What will the Liberals of Sardinia 
think of this part of the programme, they 
who have for years distinguished themselves 
as much by their spirited stand against Papal 
encroachment, as Austria has by her slavish 
submission to it? What will the Legations 
say, who find the triple crown grievous enough 
as it is, and who now discover that the French 
have crossed the Alps only to augment its 
splendor, and in the same proportion to in- 
crease its weight ? 

Whon, in short, will this whimsical peace, 
this most extraordinary treaty, satisfy ? hat 
promises does it fulfil, what hopes does it 
realize? Never did so much blood flow, never 
was so much treasure expended for so small 
and unworthy a return. “ Italy for the first 
time will become a nation.” So says Louis 
Napoleon to his army; but these are words 
only,—where are the facts to support them ? 
What is there in all the arrangements to con- 
stitute an Italian nation? The Confederation 
will be Austrian, Austrian all over ; it will in- 
fallibly take its color and character from the 
power that will predominate in it. Austria 
would singly outweigh all the Liberal mem- 
bers of the body, but she will not be single ; 
she will have one faithful and devoted follower 
in Naples; she will also have her passive tools 
and subservient creatures in the restored 
Dukedoms of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, 
restored in defiance of the popular will, to say 
nothing of her high favor with the Sovereign 
Pontiff, who is in future to preside over the 
councils and fortunes of Italy. 

A peace like this has of course driven 
Count Cavour into retirement. His resigna- 
tion is sufficient commentary upon its articles. 
It was not for such poor results he called his 
countrymen to arms, or in an evil hour im- 
plored the succor of France. He was in 
earnest in the quarrel in which it is now clear 
that Louis Napoleon was not. Only the other 
day Count Cavour held the following language 
in a circular to his diplomatic agents, acquaint- 
ing them with the annexation of the Duchies 
to Sardinia. 


“ The object of the present war, his Majesty 
openly avows it, is Italian independence and 
the exclusion of Austria from the peninsula. 
This cause is too noble for us to dissemble its 
full bearing, too sacred that it should not ob- 
tain in advance the sympathy of civilized Eu- 
rope. 

We feel the most absolute confidence that 
in Italy there will be a stronger constituted 
kingdom, such as is naturally indicated by its 

eographical configuration, the unity of race, 
anguage, and customs, such as diplomacy had 
already desired to create at other times in the 





common interest of Italy and Europe. With 
the rule of Austria, and of the States that 
joined their destinies to those of Austria, a 
permanent cause of disturbance will disappear, 
order will be guaranteed, the smouldering 
flame of revolutions will be extinguished, Eu- 
rope will be able to give herself up in full 
security to those great enterprises of peace 
that form the glory of the age. 

* You now have, Monsieur le Ministre, the 
point of view under which you are to present 
the events now passing in Italy. The contest 
provoked by Austria ought to have for its re- 
sult her exclusion from a country which force 
alone had subjected to an odious and intolera- 
ble yoke. Our cause, I rejoice to repeat in 
ending this dispatch, is noble and just; we 
can, we are bound to avow it openly, and we 
have full confidence in the ful triumph of 
good right.” 


Such were his hopes and the Sardinian 
a aa up to the fatal victory of Solferino. 
hey were well-founded, that is to say as well- 
founded as hopes could be, built upon fair 
speeches. In fact the Sardinian minister only 
made the mistake of believing that Louis Na- 
poleon really meant to do what he undertook 
to doin the face of Europe. The Count never 
dreamed of a conclusion of hostilities accom- 
plishing nothing worth mentioning of the ob- 
jects of the war. It never occurred to him 
that a rapid series of the most brilliant vic- 
tories in the field would end in a peace so 
oor in its results to Piedmont and Italy. 
ut whatever he may have expected from it, 
he never could have anticipated the haughty 
and insulting manner in which it was patched 
up, without Sardinia having more voice in the 
transaction than if she had been wholly unin- 
terested in it, or had borne no part in the 
previous struggle. This was, indeed, one of 
the ugliest features of the business, and one 
of the most inauspicious of the many circum- 
stances that contribute to make the peace of 
Villafranca almost as gloomy as war. 

It is a peace, in a word, that will neither 
please Italy nor France. The war was too 
short to give the French army a sufficient 
meal of glory. It has excited their appetite, 
not appeased it. And as to the opinion of 
the French public, it has found vent already 
in the columns of the Siécle, which has had 
the courage to remark :— 


“Two hypotheses had been proposed; 
either Italy was to be free from the Alps to 
the Adriatic, or Austria was to dominate over 
the whole of the Peninsula. France rose, 
took up arms, gained victories; and no sacri- 
fice was spared our glorious country for the 
success of the first hypothesis. 

“ Let but a single Austrian soldier remain 
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in Italy—but the minutest Austrian influence 
there abide, and we shall have to begin every 
thing again in a few years. The invincible 
courage of our soldiers, their generous blood, 
will have been shed in vain. History teaches 
us how Austria acts in matters of domination. 
Therefore, no Austria, no Austrian influence 
in Italy—such, in our opinion, which, thank 
Heaven, has many adherents, is the strict exe- 
cution of the French programme. 

“The corollary of this programme is the 
complete expulsion of all those petty Princes 
who, since 1815, were in permanent complic- 
ity with Austria for the absorption of Italy. 
If asingle one of them be tolerated, it is evi- 
dent that his State would become the centre 
of the counter-revolution—not only Itelian, 
but even European.” 





From The Examiner, 16th July. 
THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR. 


WHEN we look back upon the Italian cam- 
paign of Louis Napoleon, we are puzzled to 
understand whether that great theatrical 
caterer has been treating us to farce, comedy, 
or tragedy; whether we ought to grieve or to 
be merry ; to pity the victims of peace or the 
victims of war—to condole with the conquer- 
ors or to rejoice with the vanquished. 

A farce it has not been, for a hundred 
thousand of our fellow-creatures have been 
killed or mutilated on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. Still less can we call it a comedy, for 
neither have the wicked been punished nor 
have the virtuous been rewarded.. We might 
rather consider it a tragedy, were it not that 
in the midst of the most pathetic scenes there 
is something to make us laugh, and besides 
that, we are quite unable to feel as indignant 
with the villain of the piece as according to 
the rule of tragedy we ought to be, or else 
what is the good of the moral ? 

Perhaps the late performances at the seat 
of war are more like one of the old-fashioned 
melodramas in which horror and fun alternate 
where there is a comic song between every 
murder, and the ruthless tyrant is continually 
succeeded by the funny serving man. But 
even here the resemblance fails in an impor- 
tant particular, for the persecuted lovers whose 
sufferings we have wept over are not united 
in the end; the cruel father does not relent, 
and with tearful eyes bless his kneeling chil- 
dren; and the arch traitor who has been at 
the bottom of all the mischief and wickedness, 
instead of being forced to witness the happi- 
ness of his victims before dying in strong 
convulsions with a broadsword in his heart, 
comes off with flying colors, and is even con- 
sidered a benefactor to his species. Indeed, 
80 puzzled is the audience at the unsatisfactory 
denouement, that there is a general impres- 
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sion that the performance is not quite over, 
and that the curtain will rise again upon 
another act containing the moral and the 
retribution. 

Whatever may be the political results of 
the Seven Weeks’ War of 1859, it is not to 
be denied that seldom have so many stirring 
events been crowded within so short a space. 
What a theme will that campaign in the fair 
plains of Lombardy afford to the historian, 
the poet, the painter, and the novelist. If we 
were only to string together the bare tele- - 
grams from the seat of war we should find in 
them the materials for half-a-dozen ordinary 
histories, while the more detailed sketches 
of newspaper correspondents present a series 
of pictures as various in character as they are 
intense in interest. ‘They are not mere battle 

ieces, which at best are devoid of reality. 

The artist who represented the battle of 
Waterloo by a huge cloud of smoke came 
pretty near the truth, and the pen is as inca- 
pable of bringing to the mind the real effect 
of a general action as the pencil; but the 
numerous spirited outlines we have had of 
individual atoms of the three armies on the 
march or in the bivouac, foraging, fighting, 
retreating, eating, drinking, starving, or lying 
down to die, are unmistakable in their truth- 
fulness. The daredevil Zouave has become 
a somewhat conventional character; but the 
savage Turco, the lighthearted Bersaglieri, 
the dogged, yet good-natured Austrian, the 
sharp-eyed Tyrolese, the brutal Croat, and 
Garibaldi’s enthusiastic’ guerilla have been 
ey to the life, not by poets or painters, 

ut by plain-spoken, intelligent Englishmen 
working by the light of their strong, common 
sense and active observation, and jotting down 
their notions as fast as they were impressed 
upon the brain. 

Where could a painter find a more striking 
group than that presented by the three 
crowned heads on the bloody field of Sol- 
ferino P 

The chivalrous Sardinian King wiping his 
heated brow with his sleeve after charging in 
the front ranks of his squadrons like a com- 
mon trooper; the young Austrian Emperor 
insensible to the shells bursting over his head, 
but unable to repress his tears as he watches 
his retreating columns ; and most noteworthy 
of all,—silent — unmoved —implacable,—an 
image of fate in a kepi, Louis Napoleon ful- 
filling his destiny! Shouts of triumph ring 
in his ears, but he heeds them not; the tri- 
color flies over the conquered Emperor’s bed- 
room, but it brings no flush to that sallow 
cheek; the corpses of thousands of his best 
soldiers lie around him, but the sight does not 
dim that cold eye. Why should it? Hehas 
moved his pieces skilfully and won the game. 
What matters the loss of a few saeoat 
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Nor is the comic element wanting in this 
wonderful panorama. What could be funnier 
than the expedition of General D’Urban, 
hurrying off to catch Garibaldi, and hurry- 
ing back even faster with Garibaldi at his 
heels? How full of humor was General 
Stadion’s dispatch, announcing that he had 
had the honor of losing a few thousand men 
because he had “ wanted to know” what the 
French were at! Count Gyulai’s blunders 
furnished ample entertainment, and how the 
Austrians inust have laughed when they saw 
a staff officer mount in a balloon to make a 
reconnaissance, while a photographer took 
their likeness from a height of eight hundred 
feet! Lastly, how much quiet fun there was 
in the description of the fat prince marching 
backwards and forwards wherever there was 
no fighting with what the Parisians punningly 
call “le régiment de Sappeurs,” and, while 
the battle of Magenta was raging bestowing 
chaste salutes upon the white-clad damsels 
of Parma! 

But all this is now over. The scene is 
changed from the field to the cabinet. It 
was but a few days since that the Austrian 
stood at bay, like a wounded buffalo prepar- 
ing for the attack of the crouching tiger. 
Daily, hourly almost, we looked for tidings 
of one more combat, which should decide the 
fate of Italy, and just as all was ready for the 
spring, hi! presto! the conjuror waves his 
wand, and the two enemies are discovered 
sitting cozily over a table, and disposing of 
sovereigns and nations as if they were so 
many bonbons. 

The war is over; the smoke has cleared 
away; the stench arising from tens of thou- 
sands of half-buried corpses and a large bill 
to pay is all that now concerns Italy. But 
“the object of the war has been attained.” 

The temporal power of the Pope made 
a repartition of Italy an inevitable necessity ; 
his Holiness is therefore left in full posses- 
sion of that power, and further promoted 
to the presidency of the Italian Confedera- 
tion. The welfare of Italy required that it 
should be freed from Austrian domination 
from the Alps to the Adriatic, and Austria 
accordingly remains in possession of Venetia, 
and the fortresses which give her the com- 
mand of Lombardy, with the legal right to 
exercise a powerful voice in the internal 
affairs of Italy. The Emperor of Austria 
having lost Lombardy, generously makes it a 
present to the French Emperor, who, in his 
turn, hands over those 8,500 square miles, 
with their three million inhabitants, to Victor 
Emmanuel, upon conditions which we shall 
hear more about before long, but without for 
one moment consulting the people most con- 
cerned in the annexation. The Grand Duke 
of Tuscany fled before the just indignation 


of his outraged people, after failing in an at- 
tempt at wholesale slaughter, aud the inde- 
pendence of Italy is inaugurated by the res- 
toration of this excellent prince to the throne 
which he so worthily filled. 





From The Spectator, 16 July. 
THE PEACE, ITS PURPOSE, AND PROS. 
PECTS. 

CANNING boasted that in South America 
England had ealled for a new world to redress 
the balance of the old: Napoleon the Third 
seems to challenge the right of saying with 
greater truth that he has called forth a new 
Confederacy in the South to redress the bal- 
ance of the older one further North. 

Many Liberals in this country raise an out- 
cry against the peace and its terms. One 
exceedingly well-informed journal almost 
echoes the cry that Italy has been “sold.” 
Others exclaim that the “ conspiracy” against 
Austria has succeeded by a conspiracy, to 
which Austria is a party, against the liberties 
of Europe; Italy being only one of the steps 
by which a great potentate is to mount toa 
continental throne. We confess that we are 
quite unable to keep pace with a style of 
criticism which runs ahead of any of the facts 
upon which a sound judgment must be formed. 
We will, therefore, only examine some of the 
broadest facts which are already ascertained, 
in order to justify the firm hope which we still 
entertain for the future of Italy. 

The Emperor Napoleon is assailed for 
making peace before the proper time. This 
reproach comes strangely from those who 
have urged our country to take no part in the 
recent conflict. What right have we to con- 
demn the terms of peace when we have had 
no share in earning the victory? We gave 
the Italians “sympathy” in words, and stopped 
there. We actually urged upon the French 
Emperor the claims of Italy,—until he seemed 
willing to take them up in a practical manner. 
At that moment, if we mistrusted any inter- 
ference with the status quo, we ought to have 
made some sincere, straightforward, and prac- 
tical objection ; but we only temporized offi- 
cially, and popularly only sneered. At first 
we objected to any enroachment upon Austria, 
or even to any peremptory summons ; then 
we agreed to the Congress, but officially 
promised Austria our support in a manner 
which made her reckon upon our active good 
will; possibly, rendered over confident by the 
air of support, she committed herself to a 
summary aggression upon Piedmont, and then 
we officially repudiated her proceedings and 
left her to take the consequences alone. We 
have therefore no ground to stand upon as 
respects Italy, or France, or Austria; we can- 
not claim to have any voice in the matter. 








Technically we are shut out of court by our 
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own neglecting to put on an appearance at any 
stage when it was open to us to do so. 

Morally, we may be answered, the Em- 
_ Hepetomn was bound to go on further. 

ut why? Was France pledged to Italy by 
repeated expressions of sympathy, as we 
were? By no means. Napoleon had ex- 
pressed his x tp wo with the Italians, but 
always in much more measured terms; and if 
he has given to that sympathy any practical 
effect, he has gone far beyond us, though we 
profess always to judge rather by deeds than 
words. Certainly we are the last who have 
the right to measure the amount of assistance 
which he gave as a free offering. Before the 
7th of this month, the Emperor Napoleon had 
already sacrificed a great number of gallant 
and faithful soldiers. We have the numbers, 
but for various reasons we hesitate to state 
them; and at the present moment it will be 
enough to note what is before the world, that 
the sacrifice of life was immense. The sacri- 
fice of means has been reckoned at fifty mil- 
lions sterling. The progress was commen- 
surate. Lombardy has been wrenched from 
Austria, and the remainder of her Itatian pos- 
sessions was threatened; the neutral Powers 
were urging mediation; and a point had been 
attained at which it seemed possible to recom- 
mence the process of freeing Italy and ele- 
vating her to the scale of other nations in 
Europe by peaceful means. Balancing his 
sacrifices on the one hand, against the re- 
newed prospects of peaceful endeavor on the 
other side, the Emperor Napoleon invited the 
Austrian Emperor to end the war and to re- 
open the Italian account on a new footing. 
Again we say, that it does not lie in the mouth 
of Englishmen to pretend that the Emperor 
Napoleon has not sacrificed enough,—not 
wasted enough of French blood and treasure, 
nor attained enough benefit for Italy. 

Bejore we endeavor, even at this early stage, 
to form a species of rough estimate of the 
benefit attained for Italy, let us note some 
rather remarkable circumstances characteriz- 
ing the new turn which the treatment of the 
peninsula has taken. There was one consid- 
eration which probably rendered Austria more 
ready to grant a peace to the Emperor alone 
than she would have been if the neutral Pow- 
ers had appeared in the discussion. None of 
the other three Powers of Europe are Roman 
Catholic: Russia represents the Greek Church ; 
Prussia rules over a mixed population, but the 
Lutheran element is decidedly in the ascend- 
ant; England is resolutely and positively 
Protestant. If Franeis Joseph has relin- 
quished an Italian province, and a power of 
dictation obtained by encroachment but long 
maintained, he has still made no concession 
which hands over the guardianship of Italy to 
any Protestant authority. The conditions 





which may have been thought favorable by an 
Austrian Emperor will probably be regretted 
by many statesmen in the North and West 
of Europe; but for our own part we scarcely 
share in such regret. If there is to be an 
improvement in the Liberal direction, reli- 
gious as well as political, for the Italians, it is 
not, we conceive, to be brought about by the 
sudden introduction of any Protestant for- 
mulary. There aresome grounds for doubting 
whether the genius of Protestanism as it has 
been developed in the North and West of 
Europe is adapted to the inborn genius of 
Southern Italy ; while, on the other hand, the 
Italians themselves, without any Lutheran 
revolt, by the simple principle of dividing 
temporal and spiritual jurisdiction, have 
actually commenced a reform which tends to 
enlarge and liberalize the Christian Church in 
Italy without those civil feuds, or those cer- 
tain reactions, which an ordinary Protestant 
agitation must have provoked. 
But let us, so far as we can from the in- 
formation before us, see what it is the Em- 
eror Napoleon has actually obtained for 
taly from her quondam master. The system 
as it is sketched out differs from that adum- 
brated in D’Azeglio’s Note; but we believe it 
differs less from that sketch than it does from 
the system hitherto existing. In the first 
place, the Stranger, although not absolutely 
exiled from the peninsula, is virtually excluded 
from it as a Power, and re-appears only as a 
provincial authority, taking his place as one 
amongst many members of aconfederacy. In 
the second place, that State in Italy which has 
been most conspicuous as representing Italian 
opinion, constitutional government, and patri- 
otic independence, is strengthened by the 
acquisition of a populous and wealthy prov- 
ince. Sardinia henceforward is nearly twice 
as powerful as she was before, having not two 
but three great continental provinces under 
her Crown, besides Savoy and the island of 
Sardinia; and the union of these provinces 
gives to each of them a decided accession of 
strength. In the third place, the Confederacy 
affords a legitimate, appropriate, and sufficient 
ground whereon the statesmanship of the 
whole peninsula can meet to discuss the in- 
terests and develop the power of “ Italy.” It 
is a platform, as our American friends would 
say, which offers new ground for the Italian 
patriot. Amongst many objects of the Italian 
reformers has been some plan to swamp the 
temporal power of the Pope, and yet to retain 
his titular and moral dignity. The states of 
Rome are obviously swamped in the Con- 
federacy, but the dignity of the Pope is pre- 
served, nay, promoted by making him Hon- 
orary President. The present Pope and his 
most probable successor have both shown 
themselves most ready to adopt the idea and 
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the labor of reforms, could they be provided 
with a safe and legitimate ground. The 
ground is made for them, with the assistance 
of Italian statesmanship for every good they 
can do, and a check from all Italy, should 
they deviate from the patriotic course. 

We have here merely marshalled facts 
which are before our readers: those facts are 
sufficient to show that the constitutional pros- 
pects of Italy, the opportunities of her states- 
manship, the scope for united and patriotic 
action, are all increased in the immediate 
future as compared with the immediate past; 
and it will be hard, indeed, if the nation which 
has produced a Poerio, a Capponi, a D’Azeglio, 
and a Cavour, should be unable to utilize the 
new machinery placed ready to the hand of 
its public men. 





From The Economist, 16 July. 
COUNT CAVOUR’S RESIGNATION. 


Count Cavour and his colleagues have 
done well to resign office. Since the Empe- 
ror of the French openly proclaims to his 
soldiers that “the union of Lombardy with 
Piedmont creates for us a powerful ally who 
will owe to us its independence,” they would, 
indeed, have tarnished their names had they 
remained as the responsible advisers of the 
Sardinian Crown in its acceptance of a gift 
which it cannot retain a moment after it has 
lost the favor of France. Nothing can be 
more clear than the Emperor’s wish to inti- 
mate to Europe that he has now reduced 
Piedmont into a mere satellite of the French 
Crown ; indeed he has done so exactly by 
stopping short at the line of the Mincio, and 
so leaving Austria in full possession of the 
key to Lombardy,—which she may resume 
at pleasure if ever, or whenever, Sardinia has 
forfeited the favor of France. We have little 
doubt that Count Cavour and his colleagues 
would far rather have seen King Victor 
Emmanuel decline the dangerous gift of his 
Imperial ally than accept it as the price of 
such a peace. Had he declined it on the 
ground that he could command no means of 
defending it, the Emperor would have been 
greatly embarrassed by his own victory; he 
could not have assumed the Lombard King- 
dom for himself without uniting all Europe 
against him; he could not have restored it to 
Austria without self-stultification—and_prob- 
ably his only course would have been to 
pursue the war till he could have forced Aus- 
tria to cede Venetia and the fortresses which 
command Lombardy, as well as the indefen- 
sible plain of Lombardy itself. As it is, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel is in a far worse position than 
before the war. He is under a debt of obli- 
gation to France which will effectually ham- 
per his‘ independence; for, French aid once 
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withdrawn he cannot hold his new province 
for a single week; he has assumed the gov- 
ernment of a country rich in itself and jeal- 
ous of Sardinia, which has not formally or by 
any organic expression of opinion invited him 
to rule over it ; and we cannot doubt that the 
paps of constitutional _——. which has 
een the source of all Victor Emmanuel’s 
popularity in Italy will be closely fettered, if 
not entirely arrested, by the necessity under 
which the new Sardinian Government will find 
itself, of consulting sedulously the views, and 
deferring to the opinions, of France. It is 
well for Italy and Piedmont that Count 
Cavour “ does not,” as a morning Contempo- 
rary expresses it, “ possess that ductility and 
pliancy to circumstance and necessity, which, 
in the long run, is essential to the practical 
Minister.” Had he possessed that “ ductility 
and pliancy” which our Contemporary so 
highly esteems, the last hope of+Italy would 
have gone; for the 7 ew of Italy would 
have lost their confidence in that one great 
statesman, who has alone been able to call 
forth their unanimous and hearty efforts. 

Count Cavour has been highly deceived. 
Whether long-standing prejudices in favor of 
Napoleonism for Italy, as has often been as- 
serted, were the cause of his French policy,— 
or whether he thought, like the Liberal party 
in England, ourselves amongst the number, 
that great as was the risk, the expulsion of 
Austria from Italy, which would have been 
accomplished in no other way, was an end 
almost justifying that risk,—he has found that 
Italian objects are entirely subordjnated to the 
objects of France, who wishes to play off both 
Piedmont and the Pope as her instruments in 
regulating Italian affairs. Like his uncle, 
Louis Napoleon has not hesitated a moment 
about replacing Venetia, Parma (?), Modena, 
and Tuscany under the influences of Austrian 
ascendency, and has even fortified it by se- 
curing for Austrian Venetia that express in- 
fluence in the councils of the minor States of 
the Italian Federation, which it was the main 
ground of complaint against Austria that she 
formerly exercised without any pretence of 
European right. Well may Count Cavour 
and his colleagues resign, and thereby inti- 
mate to the whole of Italy that the Italian 
cause is, in fact, betrayed. In memorandum 
after memorandum Count Cavour has shown 
that this network of Austrian influence in 
Italy has been the one barrier in the way 
of Italian unity and combined constitutional 
action, and now he was asked to assent to 
a measure which legalizes that influence. 
He could do nothing but resign. Piedmont 
was crippled with a gift that only French 
troops can keep for her, and Austria strength- 
ened by being enthroned beside the Pope in 
an association of the smaller States. 
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But, notwithstanding Count Cavour’s griev- 
ous disappointment and betrayal, we main- 
tain that both the Italian and English Lib- 
erals were right in clans for his policy 
that, if somewhat rash, it at least held out a 
chance such as no patriot could lightly throw 
away. Events have amply proved two things: 
first, that only a power as great as France 
had the smallest chance of excluding Aus- 
tria from the peninsula; next, that it was 
really, as it has proved, for the self-interest 
of Napoleon to play an at least apparently 
disinterested part in his polic owns Italy. 
That it has not proved a really disinterested 
game is true, but Sardinia had, we must re- 
member, little choice in her policy. Unaided 
by England; constantly threatened by Aus- 
tria; hemmed in in a narrow circle of des- 
potic States which were always seizing the 
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opportunity of copying the Austrian policy 
in quarrelling with her,—her very existence 
as a liberal and constitutional State depended 
on some successful and necessarily hazardous 
effort to free herself from this imprisonment. 
She has failed. It may be even, that the 
new Ministry will scarcely dare to re-intro- 
duce a constitutional system so much freer 
than that of her great patron. Still she has 
failed in a policy that was almost forced upon 
her in the naturally excited state of Italian 
liberalism. And we will not in the present 
hour of his trial withhold our hearty admira- 
tion from the great statesman who has so 
long and so ably worked for the liberation of 
Italy from Austrian domination, and has 
thrown up his great post directly it became 
evident that France was really endangering 
or ruining, instead of sustaining, that cause. 





Tue Cross.—Adam being now ready to die, 
felt a fear of death, and desired earnestly a 
branch from the Tree of Life in Paradise. He 
therefore sent one of his sons thither to fetch 
one, in hope that he might escape this dreadful 
reward of sin. The son went, and made his 
petition to the cherub who guarded the gate, 
and received from him a bough; but Adam 
meanwhile had departed, he therefore planted it 
on his father’s grave; it struck root and grew 
into a great tree, and attracted the whole nature 
of Adam to its nutriment. 

This tree, together with the bones of Adam 
from beneath it, was preserved in the ark. Af- 
ter the waters had abated Noah divided these 
relics among his sons. The skull was Shem’s 
share. He buried it ina mountain of Judea, 
called from thence Calvary and Golgotha, or 
the place of a Skull, in the singular. The tree 
was by remarkable providence preserved and 
made into the cross on which Christ was cruci- 
fied, and this cross was erected in that very 
place where Adam’s skull was buried. ‘So 
that he who perpends the matter well shall find 
that whole Adam as it were is recollected in and 
under the cross, and so with an admirable tie, 
conjoined to the vivifical nature itself: which 
how pleasant, efficacious, and full of consolation 
let each one consider ; for he that deserved death 
is present in and under the cross, and he that 
repaired life, yea that is life itself, is affixed to 
the cross ; the true concordance of life and death, 
of a sinless Saviour and sinful man; whereby 
life is united to death, and Christ to Adam, not 
without the superinfusion of blood, like celestial 
dew for better and more fecundity, that so 
Adam and his posterity eating of the fruit of 





this transplanted tree might be really trans- 
planted into Christ, and by a certain celestial 
magnetism and sympathy attracted to heaven, 
translated to life, and made heirs of happiness.” 
The second part of the Mumial Treatise of 
Tentzelius, being a natural Account of the Tree of 
Life and of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, with a Mystical Interpretation of that great 
Secret, to wit, the Cabalistical Concordance of the 
Tree cf Life and Death, of Christ and Adam.— 
Trans. by N. Turner, ¢:Aouadn¢, London, 1657. 





An Italian reply to M. About’s famous work 
on the state of the Pontifical Government has 
just appeared at Paris. It is by Signor Gio- 
vanni Fabrizi, and is entitled ‘“ L’Italie apres la 
Guerre.” The translator, M. Martin Doisy, is 
a gentleman in high official employment, In- 
spector-General of the établissements de bien- 
faisance, and the fact that he not only openly 
puts his name forward, but even addresses, in 
the ) ees of the book, a challenging letter to 
M. About, gives somewhat of political impor- 
tance to this publication. 





A Frencn newspaper calculates that since 
the beginning of the warthere have appeared in 
Paris alone not less than four hundred and fifty 
new books, pamphlets, etc., on Italy, the Italian 
uestion, and the events of the campaign. 
There are, besides, now fifteen Paris papers 
devoted exclusively to the affairs of the war. 
The price of them varies from one franc and a 
half down to one sou (a halfpenny). Sheets at 
the latter price are sold all over France by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and to be found now in 
every cottage. 
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From The Examiner. 
Narrative of a Voyage to the Western Indies 

and Mexico, in the Years 1599, 1602. 

With Maps and Illustrations, By Samuel 

Champlain. Translated from the Original 

and Unpublished Manuscript, with a Bio- 

graphical Notice and Notes, by Alice Wil- 
mere. Edited by Norton Shaw. Printed 
for the Hakluyt Society. 

SAMUEL CHAMPLAIN was born in Brouage, 
during the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. During his early life he fought bravely 
in the army of Henri Quatre and won the 
favor of the king. After the close of the 
war in Brittany we know his story from him- 
self. He says that, instead of remaining idle, 
he resolved to proceed to Spain, join in the 
first expedition to the Western Indies, and 
get information useful to himself and to the 
king. His plan succeeded, and its issue is 
told in this Narrative. Returning to France 
in 1602, he was in time to aid the project for 
establishing the colony of New France or 
Canada. Before his time voyagers had sev- 
eral times visited North America, but with no 
fortunate result. The work was waiting for 
a leader. 

After many years of exploration and de- 
liberation, the site of Quebec was fixed upon 
as the chief station, and Champlain, with the 
title of Lieutenant and conducting two ship- 
loads of people and stores, arrived in the new 
colony in July, 1608. His first care was to 
divide the land, see that it was suitably cleared 
and built upon, and make sure of provisions 
for the winter: his second to be friends with 
the adjacent Indians. This policy led him to 
_ assist the Algenquins in war with the Iroquois, 
when he won a battle by the shore of the 
Lake Champlain with a single gun-shot. The 
shot killed two chiefs and wounded another; 
whereupon the enemy, terrified at the new 
sight and sound, and at the instant fall of 
their leaders, fled. Slowly and steadily the 
colony advanced under the Lieutenant’s man- 
agement. Missionaries and more settlers 
came. Some of the idle colonists showed 
disposition towards mutiny, and made violent 
efforts to bring Champlain into disgrace with 
the king. Though these were unsuccessful, 
they led to embarrassment by causing the ap- 
pearance of arival company. But the shrewd 
chief quickly overcame all difficulties. He 
succeeded in amalgamating the two companies. 
He sent back ‘to France those settlers who 
refused to work. He formed alliances with 
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the friendly native tribes. Hostile tribes he 
checked by his firm dealing, at the cost of 
very little blood. 

On one occasion he was offered, by way of 
hostage, three young girls to bring up as he 
chose, and, after serious thought, took the 
gift. Of these “ virguncule indigene ” one 
appears to have died; the other two he edu- 
cated carefully and learned to love as daugh- 
ters. They appear to have been among the 
first converts to Christianity, for he quietly 
states, as a great event, that “ Father Lalle- 
mand baptised a little savage of only ten or 
twelve days old,” who was buried next day. 

In 1628, there being war between England 
and France, one David Quer or Kerr came 
with a fleet and claimed possession. The 
Lieutenant returned answer that “he was 
sure Quer would respect him much more for 
defending himself, than for abandoning his 
charge without first making trial of the Eng- 
lish guns and batteries,” and that he would 
await his attack. But the failure of supplies, 
both in food and powder, reduced his garrison 
to such extremities that, when Kerr returned 
a year after, he was obliged to abandon the 
settlement without a struggle. He returned 
to Europe, found that peace had been estab- 
lished between England and France two 
months before he had made his surrender, 
and that therefore the act was illegal. After 
some time, in the course of which he visited 
the English Court, he succeeded in recover- 
ing Canada. He returned for two years and 
died in 1635, having fairly earned the title 
which comrades and successors gave him,—as 
“the Father of the Colony.” 

His great and already known work, an ac- 
count of his voyages in New France, is in 
many ways more valuable than the earlier one 
which the Hakluyt Society has now made 
public. Yet this also is well worth having. 
It contains much useful information, mixed up 
with stories which he himself was too wise to 
believe in riper days. He tells of dragons, 
with heads like eagles’, wings like bats’, 
bodies like lizards’, and having only two feet. 
He tells also of the bird of paradise, which, 
having no feet at all, is continually on the 
wing. The female lays one egg on the back 
of the male, where it rests until it is hatched. 
Immediately on quitting the shell the young 
one starts upon its life-long flight, and only 
comes to earth when it falls dead. 

More faithful than these stories are his ac- 
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counts of the Indians, whom European civiliz- ! 


ation has exterminated. 


. . . “The greater number of the said In- 
dians, who are not under the domination of 
the Spaniards, adore the moon as their Deity, 
and when they desire to perform their cere- 
monies, they assemble, great and small, in the 
middle of their villages, and place themselves 
in a circle. . .. After they have well sung 
and tlanced they place themselves with their 
faces to the earth, and all at once, they alto- 
gether begin to cry out and weep, saying, 
‘Oh! powerful and bright moon, grant that 
we may conquer our enemies, and may eat 
them, that we may not fall into their hands ; 
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and that, dying, we may go and rejoice with 
our relatives.’” 

Champlain strongly condemned the cruel 
practices of the Spaniards, and their way of 
trying “to bring men to the knowledge of 
God and the belief of the holy church.” 
They set priests to preach at them in a foreign 
tongue, and those who absented themselves 
from this service were hunted down and 
scourged or burnt at the stake. 

Not the least interesting portions of this 
very valuable and very ably edited contribu- 
tion to geographical history are the quaint 
copies of some old sketches and maps with 
which Champlain illustrated his manuscript. 





Custom or PLAIsTERING FLooRs WITH 
Cow-puxe.—As the Hindoos have not solid 
squares to use like us, they make their floors of 
earth so slightly that they cannot last long; 
when, therefore, they wish their floors to be well 
united, polished, and solid, they plaister them 
over with cow-dung, which they mix up with 
water, if it is not liquid, but use without when 
fresh ; and applying it either with the hands, or 
with:an instrument like a trowel, they render 
their floors whole, polished, bright, and solid, 
with a greenish color, as the cattle are fed only 
on herbs. But it has this advantage, that the 
polishing is done at once, and it dries immedi- 
ately, and so thoroughly that you can immedi- 
ately make use of the room. As I told you, 
they expected us, and we found in the houses 
where we were to lodge, people actually thus 
employed when we arrived: and yet the floors 
of the chambers dried at once, and we remained 
in them. Certainly this is quelque chose de beau 
et de galant ; when I return to Italy I shall try 
it the more willingly, as they say that such floors 
have marvellous virtue against the plague. All 
the inconvenience which I find is that this beaut 
and polish does not last long, but to be preserved, 
requires to be renewed every eight or ten days ; 
this, however, signifies little, as it is so easily done, 
and costs nothing but a servant’s labor. The 
Portuguese use this practice at Goa, and in their 
other Indian settlements.—Pietro Della Valle. 





Cow-pune FiLoorine 1n THE East.—The 
custom so universal in India, of using cow-dung 
for covering for floors and walls, can scarcely 

considered as a superstition; for it is used 
for floors by all sects, as well as Hindus, as the 
most cool and cleanly article. Once a week, 
perhaps, it is common to rub over earthen floors 





with fresh cow-dung, mixed up with as much 
water as will render it easy to spread: this is 
done, not only in tents and temporary houses of 
gentlemen, but sometimes over the best apart- 
ments of splendid habitations of Europeans, as 
well as natives. The smell, which is not at first 
unpleasant, quickly goes off; and no floor is so 
cool and comfortable, nor so obnoxious to fleas 
and vermin. This pleasant and salutary article 
is falling into disuse with the English, who in 
their habitations and habits, are departing more 
and more from the sober dictates of nature, and 
the obedient usages of the natives.—Moor’s 
Hindu Pantheon, p. 141. 





ADVANTAGE IN THE East oF UNGLAZED 
WInpows, AND oF Cow-punG Froorinc.— 
We now, for instance, build lofty rooms, admit- 
ting insufferable glare and heat through long 
glazed windows fronting the sun, reflected by 
marble or polished floors: domestic comfort is 
sacrificed to exterior decoration. 

No man of taste would now build a low, sun- 
excluding veranda, nor mitigate the intensity of 
the heat by a cow-dung flooring. In Bombay, 
the delectable light that twenty or thirty years 
ago, was so commonly admitted through thin, 
semi-transparent panes, composed of oyster- 
shells, is no longer known among the English, 
except in the church; and ,these, perhaps, will 
when the present worthy clergyman shall vacate 
his cure, give way to the superior transparency 
of glass. The church will then be, like our néw 
house, insufferably hot; and the adaptation of 
pankhas, monstrous fans, ten, twenty, thirty, or 
more feet long, suspended from the ceiling of | 
sitting-rooms, and moved two and fro by men 
outside, by means of og and pullies, will be 
necessary.—JDfoor’s Hindu Pantheon, p. 142. 
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A COLLECTION of Chinese food has just been 
received at South Kensington through Sir 
John Bowring. The various articles of which 
it is composed have been forwarded from 
Shanghai through the British Consul there, 
Mr. Carne. This collection will give some 
little insight into the nature of a Chinese din- 
ner, and afford satisfaction to those who are 
at present displeased with English dinners. 
In the first place there is a collection of 
Chinese wines; but as these must be tasted 
to be judged of, little can be said, from their 
appearance, to their praise or dispraise. The 
wines of China are principally made from 
rice ; and amongst the specimens is a common 
and strong wine from Nin-chwang—the port 
in Manchuria opened by the treaty of Tient- 
sin. Some of the wines are perfumed with 
flowers of the same kind as those used for 
scenting the teas. There is a small number 
of specimens of tea. The season at which 
the articles were sent prevented a larger quan- 
tity of teas being sent. There are several 
specimens of brick tea from the province of 
Sze-chuen. This tea is not known in the 
south of China at all. There are also a few 
specimens: of the flowers of plants used in 
scenting teas, but these are likewise not in 
season when the collection was forwarded to 
England. Amongst the gelatinizing substan- 
ces, of which the Chinese are very fond, are 
three kinds of sea-weed not unlike our own 
Carrageen moss. ‘The animal substances of 
this group are fish-maws, trespang or sea- 
- cucumbers, béche-de-mer, and shark’s fins. 
Amongst the cases containing these substances 
are some looking very suspicious; but on a 
careful investigation nothing in the form of 
either kittens or puppies have been found. 
A very suspicious-looking set of legs and ten- 
dons turned out to be antelope’s legs ready 
for making soup. Fourteen varieties of 





imen of the style of light confectionary 
amongst the Chinese. They are evidently 
made with flour, sugar, and butter, and are 
not unlike many of the sweet cakes made in 
England. The preserved fruits and veg- 
etables are very numerous. Of these the 
Chinese appear to have an almost infinite va- 
riety. They are abundantly supplied at the 
table at all their feasts. They are preserved 
in sugar, salt, or treacle. Many of these are 
totally unknown in England. The San-cha 
and Yang-mei are described as very pleasant 
and piquant fruits, greatly used as confection- 
ary and preserves. They are highly esteemed 
by the Europeans at Shanghai. The Chinese 
appear to be great smokers of tobacco, both 
men and women. The collection contains, to 
the smoker, a tempting variety of tobaccos, 
It looks as if more care was taken in prepar- 
ing tobacco in China than in England. It 
may turn out that tobacco is as greatly im- 
proved by elaborate preparation as tea. Some 
of the specimens are marked “ Mild, for 
Women,” whilst others are prepared for 
smoking through water-pipes. These spec- 
imens are accompanied by several pipes used 
in smoking both opium and tobacco. There 
are various miscellaneous ‘substances of more 
or less interest: such as seeds, dried fruits, 
preparations from the bamboo, and condi- 
ments of various kinds. Amongst these are 
specimens of arrow-root from the roots of the 
water lily,—a hint which may not be entirely 
lost in this country. Those who are unac- 
quainted with chopsticks will have an oppor- 
tunity of studying several varieties here, from 
those worn in the belt of a Mandarin down to 
those used by the common people. This isa 
very interesting addition to the Food Mu- 
seum, which has been so successfully devel- 
oped at South Kensington. We may add, 
that large editions of prepared foods from 
France and other parts of the world, have 
been recently made to the Museum, and that 
this department is now one of considerable 


Chinese cakes constitute a very good spec- | practical interest. 
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